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A City Saved by a Thread 


Fire broke out in a congested section 
of the Massachusetts city of Fall River. 
Lashed into fury by a forty-mile gale, 
the raging flames rapidly spread beyond 
the control of the local fire department. 
Conflagration threatened to destroy the 


entire citv. 


Responding to a desperate call for help, 
fire apparatus came from over twenty 
communities. They were able to stop 
the fire, averting disaster ... because, 
luckily, the thread of their hose coup- 
lings fitted the Fall River hydrants. 
Had the fire occurred three years ear- 
lier, their help could not have been 
used. For, it was only within that time 
that those communities had adopted 
standard hose couplings upon the ur- 


gence of the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters. So, the city was 
saved by a thread... a dramatic 
demonstration of the effective- 
ness of the fire-prevention ac- 
tivities continuously carried on by 200 
capital stock* fire insurance companies 
through their organization, The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The aver- 
age citizen little realizes what that or- 
ganization has done and is doing to 
prevent loss of life and property... 
through making surveys and recom- 
mendations and through the testing of 
manufactured goods and materials by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., which 
it founded. 


How many lives and how many build- 
ings have been spared due to the activi- 
ties sponsored and maintained by capi- 
tal stock fire insurance companies no 
one knows. But, fire losses have been 


reduced, as evidenced by the fact that 


the capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies have been able to reduce their 
average rates ... over 40% in the last 
thirty years. 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE 
INSURANCE provides sound protection at 
a predetermined price, without risk of further 
cost. In addition to legal reserves, its poli- 
cies are backed by cash capital and surplus 
funds set aside to meet not merely normal 
claims but also the sweeping losses due to 
conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its or- 
ganized public services are national in scope. Its 
system of operating through Agents everywhere 


gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York 


Nat'l organization of Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies 





It’s a good time for team-work 
on plant lubrication economies 


If you have a lubrication problem...solve it now. Call a nearby 
Texaco representative...anywhere in America. Review your 
lubrication, stock-keeping, requisitioning methods. Utilize the 
help of our many industrial and automotive specialists. Effect 
economies in lubrication costs, overhead, production, machine- 


life, power. Call 
THE TEXAS COMPANY in 48 States. 
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TWO-LINE EDITORIALS 


Congress, happily, promises to 
give us a new deal. 
* 


Why not include Americans in the 
Administration's “good neighbor” 
policy? 

* 
If securities could only sell ex- 
politics, what a boom would 
blossom! 

* 
Small business lending so far is 
producing small results. 

* 


Congress, rather than the White 
House, has become the nation’s 
white hope. 

* 
Building isn’t rising impressively. 

* 
Ilhen it comes to spending bil- 
lions of other people’s money, 
Mr. Roosevelt believes in (his 
own) individualism. 

* 
Law-breaking CIO unions must 
be broken by law. 

* 
li’hy not explain annual reports 
to employees face to face? 

* 
Government opposition to busi- 
ness is encountering more oppo- 
sition. 

* 
There may be no Summer slump 
in securities. 

* 
Why don’t the authorities sit 
down on sit-down strikes? 

* 
Say it with sales. 

* 
The Fall should bring a rise. 

* 
| “ice-President Garner is reaping 
widespread popularity. 

* 
Filling employers with — fear 
coesn't fill pay envelopes. 

* 
CIO: Constitutes Industrial 
Overlordism. 

* 
Prediction: Europeans will ere 
long buy American securities. 

* 
Don't sell America short. 

* 


Give business a rest and business 
will do the rest. 
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What Readers Say 





Population and Building 

That was a good story on Robert E. 
Wood [Forses, April 15, p. 12]. I read it 
with keen interest. 

A few years ago when the decline in the 
birth rate first attracted my attention I[ 
commented, to various men with whom I| 
came in contact, on the significance of this 
change and the effect it would have on the 
distribution of age groups some decades in 
the future. I was rather surprised to find 
so few of these men at all interested. The 
one man, however, who not only was in- 
terested but had been interested for a long 
time was Robert E. Wood. 

I was for many years in the cement 
business and therefore interested in build- 
ing. The building industry is closely re- 
lated to population. Through the cen- 
turies the building industry has been build- 
ing for increasing population, building 
more homes, flats, hotels, theatres, office 
buildings, roads, power plants, etc. 

Once the population becomes stationary 
the building industry will find itself con- 
fined merely to building replacements and 
improvements—a very different situation 
than has existed in the past in this country. 

Of course the mail-order and consumer- 
goods business is affected somewhat in the 
same way, with this difference: That sta- 
tionary population would mean stationary 
demand for consumer goods but a shrinking 
demand for producer goods or building ac- 
tivities —-BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AFFLECK, 
Chicago, III. 


More About Job Evaluation 


In your April 15th issue you published 
letters from E. A. Casey and A. B. Zu- 
Tavern in reply to timely questions touch- 
ing on job evaluation that had been raised, 
in a previous issue, by J. H. Jordan. 

To those of us who have been pioneering 
this valuable aid to management, such in- 
dications of widespread interest in the sub- 
ject are indeed gratifying. In this connec- 
tion I should like to express the following 
thoughts in regard to the practical appli- 
cation and administration of any job eval- 
uation plan: 

1. Job evaluation, in itself, develops and 
records the relative value of such hourly- 
paid jobs as are studied under it. It may 
do this for the jobs in a single plant, for 
all the plants in a company, for all the 
companies and plants in an industry, or for 
all the companies that are members of 
some particular trade association; or it 
may even do it for all the plants in a given 
community. 

2. Job evaluation does not rate an em- 

ployee, nor is it even concerned with the 
question as to which particular employee 
is doing, or is going to do, what particular 
job. 
_ 3. As with any other type of study or 
installation, it is important that job eval- 
uation be carried on by fully qualified per- 
sonnel. Its use indicates an intention to 
improve a rate structure. If the work is 
improperly carried out the new rates will 
%€ as poor as, or even worse than, the old 
ones. In addition, there will be all the 
Pains of a change-over, with none of the 
anticipated benefits. 

4. After all the jobs are finally and 


Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. 


An Executive 
Faces Many Problems 


Executive problems are interrelated -- nothing is gained by 
overcoming one at the expense of another. Success depends on 
the smooth functioning of this cycle -- cash, merchandise, sales, 
receivables, cash. 


Receivables constitute the weak spot in the cycle because the 
status of your debtors’ business 30, 60, or 90 days after ship- 
ment is utterly unpredictable. You may or may not be paid. 


American Credit Insurance 


keeps receivables safe by reimbursing policyholders for losses 
through insolvencies and reorganizations, and by liquidating 
delinquencies. Thus profit is assured on goods sold under the 
terms of the policy. Capital is secure -- and liquid, too. With 
inhibiting fears removed, credit granting is expedited and sales 
definitely stimulated. 


“American” Credit Insurance has proved its worth to Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers for 45 years. Wider coverage than ever 
is now available. Individual Debtors, Special Groups, or all 
accounts on your books may be insured at reasonable rates. 
Ask any “American” Representative for further information. 
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AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


J. F. McFadden, President 
- St. Louis, Mo. 





of New York , ' 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


Offices in all principal cities of United States 
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The things a company stands for 


give meaning to its name 


A name is just a title, according to Noah Webster. 
But in business a name is both a title and a definition. 


Take the name of a firm, for example. 


On its products does the name mean good value, 
faithful performance, fair prices? 

Over the counter does the name command consumer 
confidence, spell quick turnover, mean customer satis- 
faction? 

In the community does the name stand for civic- 
mindedness, fair dealing to employes, forward-look- 
ing management? 

At Westinghouse we are proud of our name and 
always strive to see that everything we do gives it 


proper definition. 
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correctly rated, great care must be exer- 
cised in the matter of actual administration. 
Where rates are to be raised this should 
be done gradually, otherwise many unnec- 
essary headaches will result. Similarly, 
should the evaluation indicate that certain 
reductions should be made, such reductions 
should be made with discretion and over a 
period of time. Labor supply and demand 
ought to be taken into account. In fact, it 
may even be advisable to synchronize rate 
adjustments with labor turnover. 

5. The question of wage levels is re- 
lated to job evaluation, but is not a part 
of it. Job evaluation itself is only con- 
cerned with the relative rate structure, 
whereas wage levels are properly a matter 
of company policy. Such company policy 
may indicate that the levels be determined 
in one of several ways. 

If each and every business concern has a 
modern method for more scientifically 
evaluating the relative worth of different 
jobs, one large source of personnel irrita- 
tion will have been reduced—R. H. 
RositzkE, R. H. Rositzke and Associates, 
New York, N. Y. 


Other Small Business Organizations 


I have noted with interest the article 
in your May 1 issue [Small Business Takes 
the Ball, p. 16] on the National Small 
Business Men’s Association. There are 
now eight other national associations : 

Twelve Chairmen of Washington Con- 
ference. 

American Small Business Council, 
Washington, D. C. 

Little Business, Inc., Princeton and 
Charleston, W. Va. 

American Federation of Little Business, 
Washington, D. C. 

Independence, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Advisory Council, Washington, 
D..<. 

National Confederacy of Business & 
Industry, New York, N. Y. 

Little Business Men of America, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

—Ernest H. Gaunt, director, Division 
of Applied Exchange, The School of Liv- 
ing, Suffern, N. Y. 


Among the fifty or more other local and 
national small-business groups are: 

Smaller Business Association of New 
England, Boston, Mass. 

Smaller Business Association of New 
York District, New York, N. Y. 

Little Business Associates of Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Smaller Business of America, Inc., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Delaware Small Business Association, 
Wilmington, Del. 

New Jersey Business Men’s Association, 
West Orange, N. J. 

Smaller Business Men’s Association of 
California, Oakland, Calif. 

Small Business Men of Virginia, Staun- 
ton, Va. 

Little Business Men’s League of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, IIl. 

Nation’s Smaller Business Council, New 
York, N. Y. 

National Association of Little Business, 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Association of Small Business, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—THE EDITORS. 









Light from Leaders 


The time has come for business to 
prime its own pump.—ALLen L. 
WoopworTH, president, United Ci- 
gar-Whelan Stores Corp. 








There is little basis for hope for 
reduced taxes, at least in the near 
future—ReEp. DoUGHTON, chairman, 
House Ways and Means Committee. 


It now seems probable that 1938 
will be the most severe depression 
vear in our history except 1932.— 
Leonarp P. Ayres, vice-president, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 


If highway funds [New York] 
were not sidetracked to general fund 
uses but were paid out in direct 
wages to those working on our high- 
ways and indirectly to the thousands 
of employees working in the plants 
making materials and machinery and 
furnishing services, there would be 
$50,000,000 additional paid out to 
self-respecting labor. That is real 
pump-priming for the people— 
Witt1am $j. GOTTLIEB, president, 
Automobile Club of New York. 


Scaling down in railroad bonded 
j debt . . . could be classified only as 

confiscation. After it had been ac- 
, complished, the public would be no 

better off, so far as the real cost of 

furnishing railroad service, including 
n, taxes, is concerned.—Z. G. HopxIns, 
Western Railways’ Committee on 
Public Relations. 


OS 
The New Deal has sought to per- 

on suade people that whatever is good 
iv- for business is bad for the worker and 

the farmer, and that whatever is bad 
nd for business is good for the worker 

and farmer. After five years of trial 
ew and $40,000,000,000 of expenditure, 
the impotence and futility of that doc- 
on trine is fully revealed —Bruce Bar- 
aii TON, in Cosmopolitan. 
Co- Overnight economic revolution be- 

gins to fade with the dawn. Lasting 
tion, reform is rather the result of tedious 
/ evolution —J. L. AMBERG, Josepthal 
t10n, & Co. 
n of . 

_ There is no substitute for a man’s 
taun- job except another job. Unemploy- 

ment insurance, old age pensions, 
\mer- work sharing programs, WPA jobs 
New are all good palliatives, some needed 
; permanently, some in emergency, 
auall none of them substitutes for a full- 
time honest job. — Witiiam S. 
_ NUDSEN, president, General Motors 

Corporation. 
‘ORS. 











NINDS OF DODGE 





SAVE US MONEY! 


Says Chicago Business Man! 





DODGE TRUCKS 


for Heavy Hauling 


DODGE COMMERCIAL 
CARS 


for Salesmen 


DODGE SEDANS 


for Personal Use 








Read why Rudolph Liska, Jr., Manager of Rudolph Liska & Sons, 
Chicago, depends 100% on Dodge passenger cars and 
Dodge commercial cars and trucks. 


“AS a rule I don’t become enthusiastic 
without pretty good reason,” says Mr. 
Liska, “‘But in this case the facts and figures 
show me that Dodge can’t be beat for all- 
around economy. And I refer to all 3 kinds 
of Dodges. Dodge passenger cars, Dodge 
commercial cars and Dodge trucks. 

“You see, we have a large Dodge truck 
on the go six days a week carrying capacity 
loads. Never in my experience has any low- 
priced truck come near matching a Dodge 
for low operation and upkeep costs. As a 
matter of fact, our truck records show that 
since we switched to Dodge we’ve cut our 
gas and oil costs almost one-third. And I 
know our maintenance savings alone will 





aoe 


NEW 1938 DODGE—the best-priced car in America 
...costs far less than some cars that do not give 
you as much!...and priced so close to the low- 
priced cars that you'll hardly notice the difference. 


run well into hundreds of dollars a year. 

“Our sales force, too, is now ‘all Dodge’. 
Our men prefer Dodge commercial cars be- 
cause Dodge is easier and less tiring to drive. 
And that’s all right with me, because our 
cost sheets show that Dodges are far more 
economical. I drive a Dodge sedan myself 
and have another for the family. While my 
two sedans regularly get around 19 miles to 
the gallon, our salesmen’s cars are averag- 
ing 18 miles to the gallon. That’s why I say 
that 3 kinds of Dodges are saving me money!” 

See the big, new 1938 Dodge and the com- 
plete line of 1938 Dodge commercial cars 
and trucks! You can buy on budget terms 
to suit your needs. 











NEW 1938 DODGE Pa a “L”- 


Head Engine —(133 . with 9 Body and 
159” W.B. with 12’ Body)—19 special “econ-o- 
mizers”— yet still priced with the lowest. 





Swilch lo\ jad Sere Moncey! 
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INTERNATIONALS SHOW 


THE PROFITABLE WAY 


IN MISSOURI 


“1’m from Missouri,” says W. C. Shank, President of 
Crowe Coal Company of Kansas City . .. and ten 
International Six-Wheelers show him how to cut costs! 


Your business stands to benefit by the same kind of fact-find- 
ing investigation that is making more money for the Crowe 
Coal Company. They had our transportation engineers take 
the measure of their hauling problems and fit the right Inter- 
nationals to the job. The result is expressed by Mr. Shank in 
terms every truck man understands: “Our ten Internationals 
each haul between 10 and 11 tons 24 miles from mine to 
tipple making 19 to 20 round trips per day—about 2280 tons 
per eight-hour day, including waste returned to pit. And 
they’re showing a lower hauling cost per ton than we’ve 
ever known before.” That’s the kind of result we want to help 
you achieve in your business. 

If you’re looking for a half-ton delivery truck, a big six- 
wheeler like these coal-hauling units, or any size in between, 
International offers you 25 models in 81 wheelbase lengths—a 
complete line of high-powered trucks with heavy-duty stamina. 

If you’ re “from Missouri” too, the International Branch or 
Dealer in your city is ready to show you on the job. Call the 
nearest showroom and let an International demonstrate the 
profitable way to haul. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


INCORPORATED) ~y * . . 
weuemee Chicago, Illinois 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR BEAUTY 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FACT AND 


May 15, 1938 


COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING”’ 


rdenas trying to please THIS writer has been taken 
-_ uy it behind the Mexican scene by 
Roosevelt? 


two authorities closely in touch 
with the Mexican Govern- 
ment. They declare unequivocally that among President 
Cardenas’ advisers are a number of youngish intellec- 
tuals trained under Professor Frankfurter at Harvard, 
and that they assured him his seizure of American (and 
British) oil properties would please rather than displease 
President Roosevelt, that the latter would love to adopt 
similar policies if he could have his own way. 

Subsequent events do not belie that assertion. Where- 
as British Government authorities protested that Mex- 
ico’s action was “inherently unjustified” and requested 
that the properties be restored, Washington’s reaction 
was most delightfully satisfactory to Mexican officials. 
Not only are the compensation terms suggested by 
Washington wholly unfair to American investors, but 
no effective steps have been taken to insure any pay- 
ments whatsoever. My informants state that the Mexi- 
can Government is scheming to frame up all sorts of 
claims against confiscated companies, so as to make it 
appear that there is no bill to settle but a balance owed 
Mexico! 

They predict that throughout Latin America dire, far- 
reaching results will flow from Washington’s backbone- 
less, quiescent attitude. They point out that Brazil imme- 
diately announced that the State would take over all oil 
refining. They expect other Latin-American countries 
to follow Mexico’s example, confident that the United 
States Government will make no adequate effort to have 
justice done American investors. 

Our total investments in Central and South American 
countries approach $4,000,000,000, including $753,000,- 
000 in Argentina, $682,000,000 in Chile, $635,000,000 
in Mexico, $552,000,000 in Brazil, $272,000,000 in Co- 
lombia, $234,000,000 in Venezuela, etc. 





N 


Should the scuttling of American interests be winked 
at by our Government, the consequences would be ap- 
palling. 

Are President Roosevelt’s anti-business policies, 
which have wrought such havoc in employment, indus- 
try, investments within our own borders, now to bring 
colossal losses of American capital legitimately invested 
in other countries ? 

Surely the Senate will awaken to the gravity of the 
situation and insist that the Administration demand 
some semblance of fair play for American citizens who 
sent their savings in good faith to other fields of invest- 
ment. This matter has not aroused the attention war- 
ranted. 

* 

Wed preparation to imagination. 

* 
EMPLOYEES of the American 
Rolling Mills plant at Butler, Pa., 
rejected CIO representation for 
collective bargaining by three-to- 
one. Is this prophetic? Does it foreshadow widespread 
resentment against CIO’s coercive, lawless, un-American 
methods? My own contacts, observations, analyses im- 
pel me to answer “Yes.” Not a few workers roped in 
by CIO have become dissatisfied. They do not feel they 
should be compelled to hand over part of their weekly 
pay for undisclosed purposes and for no tangible return. 
Lawlessness has fallen into disfavor. The Lewis halo 
has lost much of its luster. The trend throughout the 
ranks of America workmen is towards sanity and so- 

briety of thought and action. 

The prospect is that CIO will suffer many more deci- 
sive defeats even before its foster parent, the Wagner 


Labor Law, is reshaped along lines of reason. 
_ 


Is this rebuke to 
ClO prophetic? 


To be first, last. 
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Realignment of Congress I HAVE again been traveling 
i rather extensively. I am em- 
in November forecast 


boldened to make this predic- 
tion, based on these latest and 
previous journeys, on conversations with and communi- 
cations from thousands of persons in all walks of life. 
including those in the humblest circumstances, on the 
changing tone editorially of many newspapers, on events 
in Congress, etc.: Voting in November will bring about 
very substantial realignment in Congress, in the form of 
a notable increase in the number of anti-Roosevelt law- 
makers. 

It is becoming recognized among rank-and-file work- 
ers that wholesale expansion of unemployment means 
heavier taxes on all who retain their jobs and that there 
is no satisfaction in relief work or relief doles comparable 
with a real job. Also, the working classes are learning 
that their prosperity is bound up with the prosperity of 
business, industry, employers. Moreover, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s glamorous reputation as a miracle-worker is 
fading. The La Follette Third Party may not amount to 
much; but whatever influence it may have will be to 
draw votes from Leftists. I find widespread favoring of 
a coalition by conservative, constitutional Democrats and 
Republicans. It seems generally agreed that such a com- 
bination should not bear the Republican label since much 
support would be counted upon from the South. 

There is no question in my mind that the trend is 
away from disruptive, depressing New Dealism and to- 
wards co-operation calculated to restore prosperity and 
employment. 

* 
The best one can do is to do 


the best one can. 
* 


THE clipping of the wings of the 
high-flying, high-handed National 
labor Relations Board by the Su- 
preme Court is the best labor news 
No other bureaucratic body has acted 
The Wagner 


The best labor news 
in many a day 


in many a day. 
so arbitrarily, so unfairly, so vindictively. 
lLaw creating it was unconscionably bad; its administra- 
tion has been still worse. 
flouted. Drastic decisions have been rendered without 
giving employers a fair hearing. 

Having accepted enormous financial aid from John L. 
Lewis in the last Presidential campaign, Mr. Roosevelt 
is in an extremely delicate position. He doubtless feels 
that his mouth is closed and his hands tied in the matter 
of recommending the recasting of the iniquitous Labor 
Act. Congress should, therefore, act on its own initia- 
tive to pass equitable labor legislation. It could thus 
render far greater service to recovery, to the nation, than 
by fussing and fiddling over wages-and-hours proposals, 
new anti-monopoly legislation, or other uncertainty- 
breeding “reforms” favored by the White House. 

Some comfort can meanwhile be derived from the 
white feather shown by the NLRB. Because of the firm 
stand taken by the Supreme Court, it is begging and 


Justice repeatedly has been 
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pleading that its members be not hailed to court to give 
an account of their stewardship, to defend their jaundiced 
judgments. Rather than be brought to book, these bu- 
reaucrats grovelingly proclaim they will reconsider their 
rulings. Either they will now back-water or the courts 
will put them in their proper place. 
These developments should greatly hearten all em- 
ployers. 
Despite intimidation, our courts are still functioning, 
* 
Pity the poor mortal who has ceased 
to chase at least one rainbow. 
* 


STORY of two salesmen, with a 
moral: One salesman became very 
depressed when business began to 
go the wrong way. By-and-by he 
lost faith not only in himself, but also in his company. As 
the product wouldn’t sell itself, he became obsessed with 
the notion that it wasn’t any good. Of course, his sales 
went down and down. Finally, he was let out. Another 
salesman with the same concern, handling exactly the 
same product, stiffened his upper lip when the going 
became tough, worked doubly hard, made his enthusiasm 
so infectious that he actually increased his sales. Re- 
sult: More remuneration. 

Two faiths are essential to success: Faith in one’s self; 
faith in the worthwhileness of one’s work, company, 


These two faiths 
are essential 


product. 

Nothing is more conducive to achievement than con- 
sciousness of deserving to succeed. Nothing is more 
conducive to failure than consciousness that failure is 
Right makes might. Guilt weakens, debili- 
tates, ruins. 

Faith plus enthusiasm, plus diligence, plus intelligence, 
can still move the most mountainous of difficulties. 


deserved. 


* 
More honors should be paid ONE company (United Par- 
alk cel Service) has paid public 
meritorious workers 


tribute to seventy-one deliv- 
ery-truck drivers who have 
heen involved in no accidents for five to seven years. 
This is most fitting. Many corporations honor and re- 
ward salesmen who achieve conspicuous records. Some 
also pay factory workers for practical suggestions. 
Others recognize long-service records. 

But far more should be done to bring out the best in 
rank-and-file wage earners by providing rewards for 
those rendering the most meritorious service. Awards 
should be offered to different classifications of workers. 
And the presentations, annually, should be made a gala 
occasion, with all employees and their families invited to 
attend. To carry out such a program efficiently and 
acceptably would admittedly entail much executive 
thought, planning, judgment. But successfully carrying 
out this idea would be worth it all many times over. 

* 


All great structures have low beginnings. 
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THIS editorial, from the 
Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald 
Statesman, sent in by a 
reader, is reproduced with- 
out comment: “News dispatches from Boston tell of a 
WPA appropriation of $11,000 to straighten out a bend 
in a road in Framingham suburb. That the job, when 
completed, will add 1,600 more feet of lawn to an adjoin- 
ing property, approximately 100 feet wide along the 
entire front of the present roadside, and will permit 
screening of the house from the highway by trees, 


Sees James Roosevelt born 
delightfully lucky 





merely points to the far-sighted vision of the owner in 
his recent purchase. 

“And that the owner is none other than Crown Prince 
James Roosevelt, not without influence in Washington 
bureaus, is purely coincidental. Some folks are merely 
lucky, including the son of a President who can earn 
$85,000 a year through absentee partnership in a Boston 
insurance office while serving full time, as required by 
the law, in the White House secretariat. 

“But wouldn’t it be nice if that luck could come to 
ordinary folks, too?” 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


| HAVE never believed that “The 
door of Opportunity swings wide 
open.” Rather, it takes a strong 
push, and often a long push, to open 
it. But the right kind of effort never 
fails to open it sooner or later. 

E. H. Little’s career proves this. 
A North Carolina farm boy, he start- 
ed to sell soap for the Colgate com- 
pany, worked prodigiously, produced, 
and, despite his youth, was made dis- 
trict salesmanager in Memphis with- 
in four years. Stricken by tubercu- 
losis, he had to quit and migrate to 
Denver. By strictly obeying all the 
rules, he licked this affliction in three 
years. 

Moving to Los Angeles, he pushed 
the old Palmolive company’s sales in 
that territory to first place in the 
whole country. He next raised New 
York’s sales to a new high. This 
won him the general managership of 
foreign business. Abroad, he did so 
well that in seven years he was 
brought back as vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising of the 
enlarged Colgate-Palmolive-Peet or- 
ganization. 

“Try to turn every disaster into an 
opportunity,” counselled old John D. 
Rockefeller. Ill health has prevented 
Mr. Little from taking up any kind 
of sport or exercise. “Every year,” 
he says, “I take a vacation so that I 
can rest, rest, rest. My first and last 
love is my work.” His only diver- 





E. H. LITTLE 





R. R. WASON 


R. R. Wason, president of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, with head- 
quarters in Bridgeport, Conn., and 
having plants elsewhere, hired a large 
hall and presented to employees— 
skilled workers and laborers, com- 
pany officials and office boys, stenog- 
raphers and shipping clerks, etce.— 
‘an animated annual report.” 

Aided by lantern slides and ani- 
mated characters, he explained lucidly 
where the company’s income comes 
from and how much of each dollar 
goes for labor, materials, reinvest- 
ment in plant, taxes, return to in- 
vestors, etc. Emphasizing that man- 
agement has to be on its toes, he 
showed that more than four-fifths of 
last year’s income was derived from 
new products developed by the com- 
pany since 1932. Questions were in- 
vited. 

This method of getting closer to 
work folks and giving them a clearer 
understanding of what’s what should 
be universally adopted. 


JOSEPH H. NUELLE appar- 
ently intends to follow in the dubious 
footsteps of his predecessor in the 
presidency of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company, Leonor F. Loree, who 
tried—but not always successfully— 
to keep his doings, some of them 
questionable, strictly secret. Efforts 
to get a line on the career of Loree’s 
successor, former president of the 


Bridgeport Post 





sions are the theater and opera. 
Although he was recently elected 
president, he still believes in eating 
in the company’s cafeteria in order to 
get to know his employees. When 
pressed to say something about him- 
self or his methods, he modestly re- 
plied: “You can’t say much about me 
except that I’m a fella who sells some 
soap. If I make good as president, 
come back in a couple of years and 


maybe I'll be able to give you a 
story.” 





This space was reserved 
for a photograph of Mr. 
Nuelle but requests for 
one were—in the char- 
acteristic D. & H. man- 
ner—refused. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, 
were rebuffed. 

Unfortunately, there are still some 
corporation heads who do not realize 
that they occupy positions invested 
with a public interest, that their stock- 
holders and bondholders, to say noth- 
ing of the public, have a right to 
know something about them. 

When Owen D. Young was named 
to succeed Charles A. Coffin of Gen- 
eral Electric, one of the first things 
he did was to tell the company’s re- 








HERE'S a pointer for other cor- 
poration executives : 


tiring Old School president, who had 
rigidly avoided giving the public op- 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Holmes of Swift: 


He Paves His Path with Teamwork 


Why does John Holmes now 
head Swift & Company? His 
colleagues say it’s because he 
combines ability to work with 
ability to teamwork. But he 
insists it’s because his first job 
“hurt my dogs” and the job 
above looked easier. 


one of a thousand companies. 
The five men at oak desks in the 
one small room might be five district 
salesmanagers or five chief clerks or 
five assistant treasurers. 

They sit close enough together so 
that any one may address any of the 
others without raising his voice. 
From time to time they speak quietly 
to one another, answer telephones, 
talk with people from the outer office. 
Between interruptions, they plug 
away at their desk work. 

The office is on the fourth floor of 
a building in Chicago’s stockyards. 
That grey-haired man with the jut- 
ting jaw is John Holmes, new presi- 
dent of Swift & Company. His office 
mates are his staff of assistants. 
Here, in an atmosphere that lacks all 
pretentiousness, is the nerve center of 
a business with 60,000 employees, 
with half-a-hundred packing plants in 
the United States and Canada, with 
sales branches reaching into every 
hamlet of America and_ export 
branches in every important city of 
the world. 

When, one morning last Novem- 
ber, newspaper headlines reported 
that Swift & Company had elected 
a new president, almost everyone 
outside the meat-packing industry 
asked in genuine puzzlement, “John 
Holmes, who is he? I never heard 
of him.” Readers of Swift annual 
reports might previously have noticed 
his name among the vice-presidents ; 
but certainly, he had never before fig- 
ured prominently in the news. 

To the meat industry, however, the 
fact was less surprising. They said, 


I’ looks like a department in any 
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in effect, “Well, it was going to hap- 
pen some time, and John certainly 
had it coming to him.” 

Inside the Swift organization it 
had a different effect. Foremost, it 
gave a lift to the morale of the entire 
staff. After sixty-odd years a man 
with a name other than Swift had 
risen from the ranks to head the larg- 
est of the Big Packers. Bill O’Brien 
on the city-order telephone desk and 
Jim Smith in traffic, Tony Mazurka 
in the pickle cellars and Bob Jones 
in cattle buying, all hitched up their 
breeches and said, “If John Holmes 
could do it, I guess I can, too.” It 
added final proof to the principle that 


Arthur Van Vlissingen 





International 


the elder G. F. Swift often stated in 
the 80’s: “I can raise better men than 
I can hire.” 

Those in position to know what 
goes on in the upper levels of man- 
agement were even more enthusias- 
tic. To them, the move offered a sit- 
uation that could make their company 
even more successful ‘than before. As 
president, Holmes could take overt 
certain jobs that as vice-president 
were beyond his authority. And by 
taking them over, he would free for 
important tasks the overburdened 
man whom he succeeded. 

But before investigating these prob- 
able effects, let’s have a look at how 
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John Holmes got where he is today. 


Truly he rose from the ranks, for 
he went to work for Swift as a 15- 
year-old messenger in 1906, and has 
never worked for any other employer. 

Young Holmes was a good mes- 
senger. But his feet got awfully tired 
running around square miles of build- 
ings and up thousands of flights of 
stairs. Shortly after he was elected 
president, Holmes was asked by a 
reporter how he happened to make 
good from such a lowly start. 

“Well,” he grinned, “I could give 
you a lot of bunk about it, but if you 
really want to know the lowdown, 
that first job hurt my dogs so much 
that I made up my mind I was going 
to work up to something easier. 
That’s what I’ve been doing ever 
since. Why, I hardly have to walk 
any on this job!” 

Logical promotion of a competent 
messenger was to timekeeper on the 
night shift—“If you want to be lonely 
some time, try running around these 
dark buildings at 3 a. M. with a flash- 
light,” he advises. Later, he kept 
time on the day shift, then was a 
clerk in the time office, then assistant 
head timekeeper. 

But his immediate boss was young 
and very healthy. The Holmes kid 
seemed stymied. So he applied for a 
student course in plant operation. On 
his excellent record, he got it. For 
a couple of years he moved about 
from one plant job to another, some- 
times running a labor gang for a 
month or two, sometimes working at 
a bench to learn an operation. 

Fats and oils interested him. He 
studied up on them, became some- 
thing of a specialist, worked in this 
department for a while after the stu- 
dent course. He was showing excel- 
lent ability there when, to his com- 
plete surprise, he was made superin- 
tendent of the pork department. This 
meant that, at the mature age of 22, 
he was boss over everything from 
killing the hog to shipping out the 
product. The job was new to him, 
so were some of the details. 

Typically, he hunted up folks who 
really knew, humbly told them his 
shortcomings, asked their help and 
advice. Of course anybody would 
pitch in to help that sort of a young- 
ster, particularly one who showed he 
could soak up knowledge as fast as 
the other fellow could ladle it out. 
His work put him directly under the 
general superintendent. For all prac- 
tical purposes, as the business was 
then organized he was Number One 
Boss on pork packing in all of Swift’s 
plants, 

He had not gained all of his knowl- 
edge in Packingtown. John Holmes 





qualifies as an alumnus of more insti- 
tutions of higher learning than do 
most college professors. The differ- 
ence is, Holmes did his classwork at 
night. Daytimes, he ran the pork 
packing of his company for some four 
years. 

When the United States entered 
the World War, the company faced 
a major task of military provisioning. 
G. F. Swift was vice-president in 
charge of pork and provisions. He 
drafted young Holmes to be his tech- 
nical expert, the man who could say 
whether an order for five million 
pounds of Army bacon could be ac- 
cepted, then apportion the production 
to the different plants and follow their 
schedules through to prompt delivery. 
To save time and leg work, in accord- 
ance with an old Swift tradition, 
G. F. moved the new assistant right 
into his own office facing him across 
a double desk. 

Even twenty years afterwards, 
Swift men are still proud of the com- 
pany’s performance on military con- 
tracts. A large share of the credit 
belongs to Gus Swift and John 
Holmes, who teamed up to do it and 
have remained teamed up ever since. 
Holmes saw that his new boss had 
too much detail, was driven to the 
limit of strength. So, when G. F, 
shoved a letter across and asked for 
the facts, Holmes developed the habit 
of dictating an answer and telling the 
boss, “It’s all in there, and if you 
agree you can just sign it.” 

Before long, G. F. Swift was sign- 
ing a lot of these letters without read- 
ing them too carefully, for he had 
found that he agreed with practically 
everything his assistant decided for 
him. He unloaded more and more 
on Holmes. Eventually G. F. split 
up his job into two parts, turned one 
over to the assistant in his own right. 
It was several years later that Holmes 
was elected a vice-president, but for 
all practical purposes he had the job 
in 1921 when he was 30 years old. 
G. F. Swift moved up to become 
president in 1931, Holmes was then 
made a director. 

From the day in 1917 when John 
Holmes moved into G. F. Swift’s of- 
fice, they have been a working team. 
Each knows how the other thinks 
and can forecast his decisions—even 
though they frequently disagree. They 
have learned to work together so 
smoothly that it is almost beyond be- 
lief. Each trusts the other, every- 
body trusts them both. 

Like all teams of unusual ability, 
one has abilities that supplement the 
other’s. Gus Swift is an idea man, 
possessor of a restless, unconvention- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Financing the building needs of new, desirable industries has brought to Muskegon, companies to occupy plants like this one 


Muskegon 
Has a 
Comeback Plan 


When an industry moves to a new loca- 
tion, the community rightly hails it with 
rejoicing. But that’s only one side of the 
picture. What about the city the indus- 
try left? . . . Here is the story of a com- 
munity which has faced that grim prob- 
lem—and licked it 


John €. Beukema 


Secretary-Manager 


Greater Muskegon Chamber of Commerce. 


1888 : Lumber Queen of the World, 
with forty-seven sawmills cutting 
more board feet than had ever before 
been cut on the American continent 
in any one community. 

1900: A city in transition, most of 
its sawmills gone, and new manufac- 
turing coming in all too slowly. Pop- 
ulation reduced from 25,000 to 
18,000. 

1938: A city of diversified indus- 
try, metropolis of the east bank of 
Lake Michigan, with a population of 
over 70,000, and with 18,000 factory 
workers producing $80,000,000 worth 
of goods per year. 

That is the story of Muskegon, 
Michigan—a city that pulled itself 
up by its own bootstraps, through 
the courage and resource of its citi- 
zens, and their willingness to work 
together to foster new enterprises. 
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No city on the American continent 
has a more romantic story of indus- 
trial rehabilitation. 

The gay nineties will remember the 
“Sawdust City,” whose proud boast 
it was that it cut the lumber “which 
built Chicago and a hundred prairie 
towns.” In those days the 1,730 
acres of Muskegon Lake’s surface 
was literally carpeted with white 
wings of Lake Michigan’s great sail- 
ing fleet that carried Muskegon lum- 
ber to every port on the Great Lakes. 
Over the cedar-block pavements 
rolled the smart carriages of Muske- 
gon’s forty millionaires whose for- 
tunes were wrested from Michigan’s 
pine forests. Down 300 miles of 
river, swelling in volume with each 
new tributary, came the millions 
upon millions of feet of logs fed to 
the whirring saws of Muskegon’s 
forty-seven mills. 

Then, within a span of less than 
ten years, all was changed. 

The timber had been exhausted. 
Milis were gone, dismantled or 
burned, and with them went the mil- 
lionaires. Agriculture failed because 
the pine lands were sand lands and 
the orchard era had not yet begun. 
Without employment, and seeing no 
hope for the future, thousands of dis- 
couraged residents drifted west and 
south to new lumbering centers, leav- 
ing behind them homes for which 
there was no market. Some of the 
finest dwellings in town could be 
rented for $10 to $15 a month. 

But the pioneer spirit that origi- 
nally built Muskegon persisted. With 
a grim determination to rebuild the 
city, those who remained created an 
industrial fund by bonding the city 
for $100,000. Those were the days 
of bonusing, and the money was 
spent in erecting factory buildings 
for new enterprises. Only about one 
out of every three prospects made 
good, but in each instance, on recov- 
ering title to a building, the citizens 
grimly set to work to attract another 


industry. Technique changed with 
the passage of the years. A second 
$100,000 was voted. By 1917 both 
funds had become practically ex- 
hausted. But the purpose had been 
achieved: The new Muskegon rested 
on a firm foundation of diversified 
industry. 

Of course there were dour days. 
As late as 1910, when recovery was 
already setting in apace, the city 
council debated long and earnestly 
about replacing some of the old ce- 
dar-block thoroughfares with crushed 
stone and a poured asphalt top. 
“Don’t spend too much money,” one 
of the aldermen warned, “because ten 
years from now we may not have a 
city here.” 


Two Points in the Program 


Today there are three cities—Mus- 
kegon, Muskegon Heights, and 
North Muskegon. The aggregate 
population of the metropolitan area, 
the continuously urbanized section, is 
73,000 according to post-office count. 
It numbers among its manufacturing 
industries more than a hundred na- 
tionally known institutions. And it 
is one of America’s first fifteen cities 
in per-capita value of manufactured 
products. 

How was it done? 

There are two outstanding fea- 
tures of Muskegon’s method that will 
interest other cities interested in in- 
dustrial development. 

First, Muskegon is being built ac- 
cording to plan. As far back as 1922 
a group of citizens, through the 
Chamber of Commerce, definitely an- 
alyzed the city’s possibilities, and its 
limitations as well. Studies were 
made to ascertain manufacturing as- 
sets and liabilities; the character and 
type of industries that would best fit 
in the community and had a chance 
to succeed; the conditions that must 
be met. 

This was not a_run-of-the-mine 

(Continued on page 38) 
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small business? How can they 

be capitalized and turned into 
profits? Our experience has uncov- 
ered answers which may be of some 
help to others. 

We employ about thirty people as 
makers and erectors of electric signs. 
The electric sign business is a natural 
for small, local concerns. Compara- 
tively little capital is needed, much of 
its production is by hand craftsman- 
ship, and big national operators have 
no advantages over us. It is a lab- 
oratory for small business problems. 

Such an industry attracts men who 
are low in capital and experience but 
high in ambition. And these new- 
comers are a serious sales problem 
for us. New companies come in and 
go out; prices are slashed right and 
left; their poor work gives the whole 
industry a black eye; foolish credit 
gambles are taken; some of their em- 
ployees go home after a day’s work 
and run their own sign businesses 
in the cellars at night. Ours is one of 
the loosest and least stable sales mar- 
kets on earth. 

Almost all small businesses face 
similar sales problems in their own 
fields. What can we do about them? 

Building solid sales assets is the 
answer. In fact, the looser the mar- 
ket, the more the best type of cus- 
tomer “goes for’ solid sales assets. 


Wea are the sales assets of a 


Making the Most of a Small Business 


E. G. Clarke 


President, E. G. Clarke, Inc. 
As Told to Edwin Laird Cady 


The first solid sales asset is a de- 
pendable labor set-up. In a small 
business, hand craftsmanship is al- 
most always so important to the work 
that labor troubles can have serious 
effects. Therefore, we believe in the 
A. F. of L..union shop. When our 
shop was open, we asked that it be 
organized. Now customers know that 
the highest standard wages are being 
paid and do not question our fairness. 
It is a form of service insurance, and 
a sales asset. 

Veteran employees are another im- 
portant sales asset. Some of our best 
men are 15-year veterans. Old cus- 
tomers like to be served by these old- 
timers year after year. New cus- 
tomers are pleased when we sen< 
workers who know our methods and 
their jobs. 

Modern, well-kept equipment is a 
sales asset. It attracts and holds the 
best type of workmen, keeps costs 
down and quality up. The most de- 
sirable customers know these things. 

Our trucks, instead of being care- 
lessly kept, are carefully painted and 
polished, and thoroughly equipped 
with tools. We modernize continu- 
ally. Anyone offering us a new and 
better tool gets an immediate hearing. 





A small shop’s customer can talk with the workmen. ... From above hang signs which 
a freak law compelled buyers to return. The company fought the law, got it modified 


Safety methods, worthwhile in their 
own right, also make an extra good 
impression on customers. Modern- 
ization, and shipshape housekeeping, 
are excellent sales assets. 

Keeping on top of the tax situation 
has customer appeal. Our yearly tax 
bills include at least fifty items, all of 
which must be absorbed without in- 
creasing prices. Temptations to chisel 
are many. One of the toughest taxes 
to take is the duplication of master 
electrician licenses from county to 
county. We hold licenses in fourteen 
counties in and around New York 
City, and our investment in them is 
nearly $500 per year. We could buy 
some good new tools for that sum! 
But with these licenses we can go 
anywhere in our market and make 
installations without dodging the law. 
Our customers want this assurance 
and, therefore, the licenses are a real 
sales asset. 

Careful inspection makes a good 
impression on customers. In spite of 
the dependability of our veteran 
workers, our executives go out and 
inspect installations. This is in addi- 
tion to independent inspections by 
the power company, municipal bu- 
reaus, and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Buyers prefer 
the small business man who overlooks 
no detail of safety. 

Insurance coverage is a sales asset, 
especially when work is to be done 
on the customer’s property. Every 
kind of insurance applying to that 
work should be carried. Careful buy- 
ers ask about this. Failure to have 
coverage when something happens 
may cost the company’s customer a 
lot of money. 

Having the right kind of execu- 
tives is, for the small business, large- 
ly a matter of luck. But they are a 
sales asset if you can get them. One 
of our executives is an electrical engi- 
neer. The superintendent of our 
Neon department is so interested in 
his work that he has illuminated his 
entire apartment with Neon. Pride 
and interest in your work go big with 
customers. 

With a solid set-up of labor, veter- 
ans, modernization, shipshape house- 
keeping, tax mastery, inspection, in- 
surance and executives, a small busi- 
ness is prepared to go before its cus- 
tomers with a picture they will like. 

But how about getting the picture 

(Continued on page 38) 
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What 


THE NEW 


TAX BILL 


Means to Business 


Frederick A. Smith 


President, Miller, Franklin & Co. 


How does the new tax bill, now the center of Washington 


interest, affect business? 


Is it better than the current law? 


How much better—if any? Will it require changes in your 
company’s policies? How does it change your company’s taxes? 
Look to this timely report for the answers. 


help business to the extent that it 

reduces some of the burden—some 
regulatory and punitive restrictions, 
such as the  undistributed-profits 
taxes and the capital-gains clauses. 
It certainly dispels the apprehension 
that further novel economic experi- 
ments were to be written into the law 
by a subservient Congress. 

The original House bill was ob- 
scure in wording and cumbersome in 
rate-structure. The final bill as re- 
ported by the Senate-House Con- 
ference Committee represents a vast 
improvement in simplification of rates 
and their reduction below those of 
the Act of 1936. Above all, it re- 
moves in part the acute business 
irritant of the undistributed-profits 
tax. Unfortunately, the “principle” 
of that form of tax has been retained. 

Under the circumstances, there was 
nothing the members of the dominant 
party could do but to include some 
such provision as a face-saver. The 
tax of 16%% plus a supertax of 
2%2% upon undistributed profits 
represents a _ substantial reduction 
from the present rates of more than 
27%. Besides, its effect is limited 
to two years. 

The capital-gains tax of 20% on 
assets held for eighteen months to 
two years, and of 15% on those held 
for more than two years with provi- 
sion for a carry-over of short-term 
losses of one year into the next, also 
represents a distinct concession to the 
criticisms of the present law. These 
criticisms were levelled mainly at the 
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(}:: course, the new tax bill will 


failure of the present law to provide 
a loss offset to the capital-gains 
levies. It was felt that a heavy tax 
on profits should permit a carry-over 
of losses. The carry-over of one year 
to apply against the profits of the 
next meets the criticism satisfactorily 
while the plain flat rates of 15% and 
20% are far better than the former 
sliding scale. 

While the net effect upon business 
initiative leaves much to be desired, 
the result is a decided improvement 
upon the present law. 

The substitution of flat rates for 
complex and hard-to-figure scales and 
adjustments is one of the most de- 
cided improvements in the 1938 ver- 
sion over that of 1936. Another is 
the limitation of the retained but 
simplified undistributed-profits tax 
to two years. It will be a great relief 
to business to be rid of it for good. 
Any sensible person knows that 
business must have a surplus for safe 
operation in normal times and that it 
is even more necessary in abnormal 
times. Thus, even under the current 
drastic provisions, many of the larger 
corporations, as shown by their an- 
nual published statements, preferred 
to assume the disproportionate penal- 
ties in order to have a surplus with 
which to face the decline they fore- 
saw some months ago. 

These corporations, however, were 
the exception and not the rule. To 
be sure, the greater number of cor- 
porations made such small profits, if 
any, in 1937 that they could pay only 
a partial dividend on outstanding 


stock, so that there was no surplus at 
all to worry about one way or the 
other. To them the present two-year 
provision is not an immediate threat. 
With the hoped-for increase in busi- 
ness it will take them that long to ac- 
cumulate a taxable surplus of any 


volume. By then the “principle of 
an undistributed-profits tax’”’ will face 
a presidential election and may well 
be sidetracked for political reasons. 

The capital-gains provisions carry 
little additional threat, since most sub- 
stantial business concerns hold their 
assets indefinitely. It affects only 
those in business or manufacturing 
who trade in the securities of com- 
panies other than their own, a proce- 
dure whose prevalence is determined 
by circumstances. When a company 
feels constrained to maintain a con- 
siderable surplus, for example, it is 
entirely reasonable to invest it in the 
negotiable securities of other corpora- 
tions, even though their future sale 
at a profit incurs a tax. 

Which brings us to the tax on 
closely-held corporations. This was 
directed at private holding corpora- 
tions, organized to circumvent taxa- 
tion upon individual holdings. How- 
ever, it hits many manufacturing 
businesses, which, in the very nature 
of their beginnings, are family affairs, 
in which five persons or fewer own 
more than half the stock. 

What is more natural than that 
the able and energetic founder of 
such a business, who often started the 
later successful enterprise by working 
in the shop himself, should want to 
see it preserved for his sons and 
daughters and their families by or- 
ganizing a holding company to take 
over its assets? The tax on holding 
companies, while directed at a few 
who may have abused their legal 
prerogatives, has done a great in- 
justice to the many who simply 
thought to preserve the work of a 
lifetime for their dependents. 

Besides, it has discouraged initia- 
tive to an incalculable extent. 

Here, for instance, is the case of 
two inventors of a process which 
would greatly reduce the cost to the 
general public of an ordinary article 
of wearing apparel. The two prin- 
cipals organized a company to sell 
their idea to the manufacturers of the 
article. It was so basic that they 
could have obtained .all the capital 
they wanted. Upon being assured 
by their attorneys that if they or- 
ganized as a processing company they 
would also be regarded by the Gov- 
ernment as a holding company and 
thus be. subject to a heavy tax of a 
large fraction of their earnings, they 
dropped the project altogether. 
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COMPARISON OF TAXES PAYABLE BY CORPORATIONS UNDER THE REVENUE 
ACT OF 1936 (present law) AND THE COMPROMISE BILL OF 1938 


Since Excess Profits Tax has not been changed, it has been disregarded for simplicity 





Dividends 


For Companies with Annual Net Income of $25,000 or Less 
Example: Taxable Income of $25,000 


Paid Out Under Revenue Act of 1936 (Present Law) Bill of 1938 


Under 


Compromise 





r 


SURTAX ON UNDIS- 


— 





NORMAL TAX TRIBUTED PROFITS TOTAL TAX TOTAL TAX 

$ 0 $ 2,890.00 $ 4,532.55 6 7,422.55 $ 3,525.00 
5,000 2,890.00 3,182.55 6,072.55 3,525.00 
10,000 2,890.00 1,890.35 4,780.35 3,525.00 
15,000 2,890.00 877.05 3,767.05 3,525.00 
20,000 2,890.00 147.70 3,037.70 3,525.00 
22,110* 2,890.00 0.00 2,890.00 3,525.00 

For Companies with Annual Net Income of More than $25,000 hadi 
Example: Taxable Income of $100,000 " 

Dividends Compromise 
Paid Out Under Revenue Act of 1936 (Present Law) Bill of 1938 














SURTAX ON UNDIS- 


NORMAL TAX TRIBUTED PROFITS TOTAL TAX TOTAL TAX 
$ 0 $12,340.00 $17,970.30 $30,310.30 $19,000.00 
30,000 12,340.00 9,870.30 22,210.30 18,250.00 
50,000 12,340.00 5,217.10 17,557.10 17,750.00 
70,000 12,340.00 1,687.30 14,027.30 17,250.00 
87,660* 12,340.00 0.00 12,340.00 16,772.00 
100,000 12,340.00 0.00 12,340.00 16,500.00 


*Entire adjusted net income, at which point surtax under present law of 1936 ceases. 








Nevertheless, the family-owned 
holding company seems doomed to 
extinction. The proponents of the 
Tax Bill of 1938 have declared that 
such is the intention of the portion 
of the law regulating the taxation of 
holding companies. So it may be 
well for those interested in such com- 
panies to prepare in good time for 
their dissolution. 

The greater part of our annual tax 
revenue is paid, not by the giant cor- 
porations, but by the aggregate of 
those of moderate size. Invariably, 
these concerns earn more than the 
$25,000 a year selected by the law- 





makers as the dividing line between 
the little fellow and the big one in 
framing the present bill. It would be 
nearer the truth to say that that sum 
of earnings represents the danger 
mark between always-solvent and, too 
often, insolvent concerns. Small cor- 
porations, in fact, are those which 
earn up to $100,000 a year. They 
are the enterprises which needed 
milder tax consideration. 

This net income, $25,000, was 
doubtless selected as the dividing line 
between large and small corporations 
because it is about the average in- 
come of all doing a business of more 


than $5,000 a year, according to the 
1929 figures. 

Incomes of $25,000 a year and less 
are taxed at an average rate of ap- 
proximately 14% ; those over $25,000 
at about 17.5% on the average. Both 
classes pay less taxes under the new 
law than under the old, up to a 
50-to-E€2% distribution of dividends. 
This seems to bear too heavily on 
the incomes just above $25,000, say 
$50,000 or even $100,000. A further 
adjustment of the tax rates in this 
bracket is, perhaps, in order for 
future Congressional action. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Let’s Check 


organization give its prospective 
customers ? 
know? 

Take the case of your telephone 
switchboard operator (who, by the 
way, might be proposed for member- 
ship in the sales department). When 
a potential customer gives you a ring, 
does she plug in and say— 

“’mer’can blub-blub comp’ny.” 

“Do you make electric catch-alls ?” 

“Do we WHAT?” 

“Will you let me talk to someone 
about your appliances ?”’ 

“About what?” 

“Give me the sales department, 
please.” 

“Who-d’ ja-want-there 7” 

“Anyone who can give me a price.” 

“Jus-ta-minnut.” 

S-i-l-e-n-c-e. 

“Hello, what did you want?” 

“Give me the salesmanager, please.” 

“For what department ?” 

“Just the general salesmanager.” 

“We haven’t any general salesman- 
ager. What is it about?” 

“Oh, nothing, thank you; good- 
bye.” 

Does it sound exaggerated’? It 
actually isn’t. You can duplicate this 
dialogue any day you care to try the 
experiment. 

Every successful industry teaches 
us something new. One is the “shop- 
ing” that department stores do of 
their own and of competing stores. 
This buying of rival offerings keeps 
them competitive, but the testing they 
do of their own sales and service by 
anonymous customers is a_ grand 
tonic to the whole system. 


Were kind of attention does your 


And how do you 
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This thought may give offense to 
some employers who feel that they are 
surrounded by loyal, experienced, 
capable individuals on whom they can 
confidently rely. But it isn’t our own 
impression of our employees that 
really counts. How do they impress 
those with whom we deal? And those 
with whom we fail to deal? 

Why shouldn’t we test out the ap- 
peal we make to the public? We in- 
spect our product with unflagging 
zeal before we ship it. Surely the in- 
spection of our contact with the pub- 
lic is fully as vital to continued suc- 
cess. 

The public meets us by mail, by 
telephone and through our salesmen 
or executives. Let’s check up on 
each avenue of approach. 

We can get a picture of our mail 
contact by calling for all out-going 
letters at intervals, before they are 
mailed, or by reviewing the carbon 
copies afterwards. This presupposes 
that the chief scans all incoming mail. 

Many surprises await the execu- 
tive who looks over his employees’ 
written responses to earnest seekers 
after information or goods. 

Comes a letter— 

“Please quote us a price on two 
dozen catch-alls about 12” x 17” of 
20-gauge brass and send any descrip- 
tive matter you publish on this line.” 

The salesmanager glances at it, 
initials it “HSR” and drops it in his 
outgoing tray. It reaches “HSR” 
after lunch, just as he is getting ready 
for a trip, and he tells his secretary 
to take care of that batch of mail. 
She marks it for a sales correspon- 


Photographs: Ewing Galloway. 


Our Public Contacts 


W. H. Conant 


dent who gets to it in the next couple 
of days. He writes: 

“This will acknowledge your letter 
of the 23rd about catch-alls. We are 
referring it to our distributor in your 
territory, who will be glad to give 
you all needed information.” 

A week or ten days later the hop- 
ing-to-be customer has a further en- 
lightening letter from the distributor, 
telling him that all future corres- 
pondence should be directed to him 
and that his salesman expects to be 
in the prospect’s vicinity in the next 
two weeks and will call on him about 
his inquiry. 

Meanwhile our probable customer 
is patiently waiting—or is he? Not 
if there is any competition at all in 
this line. He asked a specific, detailed 
question and was entitled to an in- 
telligent, informative, prompt an- 
swer. He didn’t get anything even 
suggestive of it. How many of your 
correspondents have had the same 
experience? 

It is a little more complicated to 
catch the public impression we make 
on the telephone. But it is even more 
important to do so because there is 
no record left of our shortcomings. 
They are instantaneous and must be 
caught on the wing. Here is where 
we can borrow the department store’s 
idea of “shopping” its own store and 
rival ones by “shopping” our own 
establishments to check on our brand 
of service. Let’s hope the result will 
be favorable, but let’s go after it any- 
how. 

The matter of observing the ap- 
proach and impression our sales- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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‘Untoreseen events 


nse noe often change and shape the course of man’s 


WHEN IDEAS 


There is a parallel between the history of modern aviation and 
that of The Maryland. Born about the same time, their objec- 
tives seemed in defiance of the nature of things. One sought to 
overcome gravity, the other to disarm the Future...dream stuff. 

That “Unforeseen events need not change and shape the 
course of man’s affairs” was the premise on which The 
Maryland started business in 1898. Today, ten thousand agents 
protect Maryland policyholders against almost every hazard of 
industry, business and the home. 

In 1898 two brothers in Dayton studied birds in flight, 


affairs” 


TAKE WING... 


convinced that man could fly. A few years later, at Kittyhawk, 
they proved it. Today their dream is a miraculous reality... 
swift air liners whisk the traveller in palatial comfort across 
continents, over oceans and, tomorrow, around the world. 

In this, its 40th anniversary year, The Maryland is proud 
to be a member of the group of forward-looking Casualty- 
Surety companies whose services have been extended to man’s 
greatest achievement in transportation...conquest of the air. 
Aviation could scarcely have advanced so swiftly, so surely, so 
confidently, without this cooperation. 


T HE MARYLAND 
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What's New 
In Business 














Revolt on Reports 


This Spring, a long-overdue busi- 
ness men’s revolt is brewing against 
the growing number and cost of re- 
ports which government requires 
from industry. Two recent flare-ups : 

1. At Texas Corp.’s annual meet- 
ing late in April, Chairman T. Rieber 
told stockholders that answering ques- 
tionnaires, preparing detailed reports, 
and gathering data—mostly for “non- 
sensical” purposes—for state and 
Federal governments costs the com- 
pany $500,000 a year, and takes half 
of company executives’ time. 

2. Early in May, President John 
E. Zimmerman of United Gas Im- 
provement Co. revealed some statis- 
tics as a sample of what the public 
utility industry is up against. In 
1928, U. G. I. and its subsidiaries 
were required to file 1,309 reports, 
at a cost of $72,000, with state and 
Federal agencies; in 1937, number 
of reports soared to 4,163, and total 
cost climbed to $172,000. Nor, he 
added, do these figures include in- 
dividual statements covering salaries, 
wages, dividends, and other data. 


“Why Don’t We Try Ft?” 


One day late in April, Sir Harold 
Bellman, chairman of the British Na- 
tional Association of Building So- 
cieties, arrived in New York with 
provocative news for U. S. housing. 

For Great Britain’s 3,500,000 new 
houses since 1920 have not resulted 
from the government’s housing ac- 
tivities. Rather, according to Sir 
Harold, the building boom has come 
directly from private enterprise—co- 
operative efforts of financing institu- 
tions with large builders—encour- 
aged by government co-operation. 

To the U. S., this throws down a 
challenge: Why don’t we try the 
same idea? 

In 1931, year of England’s deep- 
est depression, annual construction 
of new houses averaged one for every 
230 persons; in 1937, it was one for 
every 127 persons. 

Compared with this picture, U. S. 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 





Two Weeks of Business News 











PUMP LAGS 


Federal Government’s pump-priming-plus-inflation-psychology 
program still fails to take hold (p. 37). Attributed reason: 
General lack of business confidence (p. 26), induced by six- 
months lag in straightening out tax situation (p. 16), labor 
uncertainties (pp. 10, 42), business’ lack of conviction that 
horizon is free from threat of new, disturbing legislation. 





DOWN DRIFT 


Business continues downward drift as it enters late Spring and 
Summer—seasons unlikely as recovery periods because of nor- 
mal decline in business volume even in good years. Steel pro- 
duction dips, automobile output declines (p. 42), commodity 
prices slump mildly—though without widespread, panicky slash- 
ing except in isolated instances (p. 23). 





GOOD NEWS 





Stock market backs and fills. But Wall Street almost bursts 
into cheers as it comes through with three shining bright spots 
which, following good financial news of late April (Forses, 
May 1, p. 20), hint at definite revival in capital market: Gen- 
eral Foods’ big offering of preferred stock gets snapped up in 
a hurry by hungry investors; U. S. Steel reveals plans to offer 
$100,000,000 of debentures in June; Commonwealth Edison 
proposes soon to float $73,000,000 in bonds. Meanwhile, invest- 
ment bankers’ survey fails to uncover any lack of long-term 
capital for sound companies (p. 22) ; but RFC Chairman Jesse 
Jones warns commercial banks that they had better do more 
short-term lending or prepare to face the consequences : Govern- 
ment ownership or strict Government control. Bankers wonder 
just how seriously Jones—a banker himself—takes his warning. 








MORE OF IT 


Though railroad unions denounce operators’ proposal of 15% 
wage cut and scattered labor troubles break out, other happen- 
ings on labor front bring new hope to business: Many wage 
earners show signs of believing that temporary wage cuts may 
help them in the long run; John L. Lewis, up to his ears in 
Pennsylvania politics, stills his labor utterances; A. F. of L., 
in official statement, reiterates insistence on private initiative, 
protection of private property, calls for co-operation between 
industry and labor (but co-operation of A. F. of L. brand); 
National Labor Relations Board makes hasty backtrack follow- 
ing Supreme Court decision, decides to modify, regularize, its 
trial proceedings (p. 24). 





OLIVE TWIG 


PALLIATIVE 


In the meantime, much-talked-of co-operation between business 
and government makes halting progress, with each side hinting 
around, gingerly proffering olive branch—but neither side 
actually grabbing the other’s twig as yet. 





Railroad problem still remains as most critical, immediate 
industrial question. Congressional action promised this session 
as legislative leaders agree to rush through laws making it 
easier for roads to borrow from RFC. But this proposed 
palliative program leaves untouched basic difficulties of high 
labor, material, operating costs; financial reorganization; de- 
clining revenues. 











housing is a dreary scene. With 


spurred construction by concentrat- 


nearly three times Britain’s popula- 
tion, residential construction in 1931 
averaged but one new house for every 
581 persons. In 1937, while Britain 
was booming, the U. S. average 
dropped to one for every 711 persons. 
And today, in spite of an early Spring 
pick-up (Forses, May 1, p. 20), the 
U. S. housing lag continues. 

What accounts for Britain’s boom? 

First, Britain’s housing prosperity 
has been built on the foundation stone 
of confidence in the co-operative ef- 
forts of government, business and 
labor, combined with stable prices in 
building materials and relatively low 
labor costs. 

Second, Britain’s government has 


ing on slum-clearance projects only; 
the rest of the housing field has been 
left, clearly and definitely, to private 
enterprise. 

Third, legislation affecting busi- 
ness has first been scrutinized by the 
Economic Advisory Committee, 4 
body representing management, labor 
and finance, before action has been 
taken on it. ; 

Fourth, the government has fur- 
ther encouraged construction by po- 
licing building costs and holding the 
club of lower tariffs over specific 
building materials whose rising prices 
seemed unjustified. 

Fifth, labor costs have been gener- 
ally low until the recent start of the 
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nation’s vast rearmament program. 

Finally, Britain’s 985 privately- 
owned building societies, are strong 
and active; with assets of more than 
$3,500,000,000, they finance two out 
of every three new houses. 

U. S. builders, reviewing this pic- 
ture, point out that many similar fac- 
tors are present in our own housing 
picture. 

The U. S. Housing Authority, for 
example, is driving ahead on slum- 
clearance projects. The Federal 
Housing Administration guarantees 
loans and mortgages and promotes 
new building by backing loans up to 
90% of the value of the new home. 
And more than 10,000 building and 
loan societies with assets of $5,000,- 
000,000 are ready to step into the 
breech to spur new construction. 

But several vital factors of Brit- 
ain’s building prosperity, U. S. build- 
ers say, are conspicuously absent in 
the American housing scene. 

Non-competition with private 
builders is one. Many private build- 
ers claim that the F. H. A.’s plan to 
sponsor large-scale housing projects 
for middle-income families is a defi- 
nite threat of competition from the 
U. S. government, and keeps private 
building from going ahead. 

Costs are an even more important 
reason for U. S. building’s lag. A 
recent Home Loan Bank Board re- 
port shows that building costs in 
twenty-five representative cities have 
risen approximately 15% since 1935. 
Labor costs are up, and the Building 
Trades Employers Association of 
New York City estimates that labor’s 
proportion in apartment-house con- 
struction amounts to 40% of the total 
cost, while British labor on the same 
job would cost less than 20% of the 
total. And the Association reports 
that New York City’s wage rates for 
building labor top British cities’ rates 
by as much as 33%. 


For Better Indoor Climate 


Late in April, Washington, D. C., 
began a double-barreled drive to lick 
the old problem of uniform climate in 
air-conditioned buildings. 

For sudden changes in tempera- 
ture and ventilation bring on colds 
and discomfort. And outside weather 
extremes have added to the job of 
keeping uniform indoor conditions in 
Washington’s 4,000 air-conditioned 
buildings. Much of this lack of uni- 
formity has resulted from careless and 
uninformed operation of the equip- 
ment. 

To remedy this, the District took 
two specific steps : 

First, an advisory committee of 
experts consulted air-conditioning au- 
thorities, including the American So- 
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ciety of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, and drew up a set of mini- 
mum standards of heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning. The report in- 
cluded minimum standards, geared to 
Washington’s variable climate, for 
controlling the circulation, ventila- 
tion, cleaning, temperature and hu- 
midity of indoor air. 

Second, to make sure that these 
standards would be followed, the Dis- 
trict’s Department of Health spon- 
sored a series of six weekly meetings, 
open to the public, to instruct owners 
and operators of air-conditioning 
equipment in following the standards. 
The meetings, begun in mid-April 
and continuing until mid-May, have 
been led by engineers from several 
manufacturers of the equipment. 
Open forums after the talks have 
given the public a chance to take up 
specific problems and get the best 
possible advice from experts. 


New “Rubber Plant” 


Early in May, a new mechanized 
“rubber plant” began producing. 
Built by Dow Chemical Co. at Mid- 
land, Mich., this factory, with a 
capacity of 2,000,000 pounds a year, 
can produce synthetic rubber in less 
than five hours. 

Thus another source of a product 
with a rapidly-growing market has 
been made available. 

The uses of synthetic rubber now 
stretch far beyond the replacement 
of natural rubber in certain applica- 
tions. For here is a material which 
is substituting for metal, cork, leather, 
plastics and fabrics as well. And in 
spite of its price—four or five times 
that of natural rubber—it is shooting 
ahead in new industrial uses and as 
a substitute for other materials in old 
industrial applications. 

During the last seven years, this 
man-made product has been going 
into hoses for oil and gasoline, tape 
for sealing airplane tanks and engines, 
fabrics for explorers’ tents, insulation 
for wires and cables, gloves and shoes 
for workers, conveyor belts for fac- 
tories, press rolls for printers and 
countless other industrial applications. 

“Thiokol” and “Neoprene”—two 
leading U. S. synthetic-rubber mate- 
rials—are doing these jobs. “Thio- 
kol,” produced by Dow Chemical for 
Thiokol Corp. of Trenton, N. J., is 
made from salt, gas and sulphur. 
“Neoprene,” du Pont’s contribution, 
is produced from salt, coal and lime- 
stone. Both materials trail far be- 
hind Germany’s “Buna” in volume, 
which is produced, like “Neoprene,” 
from coal and lime, at a rate of more 
than 15,000 tons a year in the Reich’s 
drive for self-sufficiency. 
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du Pont 


Here, a synthetic-rubber hose fills the plane’s tank with gasoline. But synthetic rubber 
has other uses in aviation, too—for lining tanks and caulking wings and hulls 


The advantages of synthetic rub- 
ber tell the story of its success in in- 
dustry. For the material resists oil, 
sunlight, heat and moisture; it does 
not swell, thus retains its strength, 
toughness and elasticity. 

Today, synthetic rubber has the 
potentiality of supplying the U. S. 
with all rubber necessary should 
natural-rubber imports be cut off in 
time of war. Its price already has 
dropped—" Neoprene” from $1.05 
per pound in 1935 to 75 cents per 
pound today—and in the event of 
rising prices of natural rubber in 
war-time, the gap between synthetic 
and natural would be rapidly closed. 


No Dearth of Capital 


Stop any man on the street, tell 
him that many sound business enter- 
prises need capital, and he’ll probably 
agree. 

But business itself apparently 
doesn’t agree. This, at least, is the 
conclusion to be drawn from a study 
just completed by the Investment 
Bankers Conference, nationwide or- 
ganization of security brokers and 
dealers. 

To a list of 3,952 manufacturers, 
mostly small and medium in size, the 
Conference recently sent a question- 
naire asking generally whether there 
was any lack of new capital available 
for sound companies in their section 
of the nation; and specifically what 
capital, if any, the answering com- 
pany needed. 

Back came 796 replies. Seventy- 
six per cent. had seen no lack of 


capital during the past two years, 
even more—/7%—see no lack of 
capital today. Only 26% said that 
they could profitably have used new 
capital during the past two years, a 
mere 18% had actively sought capital. 
Of the 124 companies which con- 
stituted the 18%, 63 filled their needs 
wholly, 18 in part, 42 not at all, and 
one did not indicate the outcome. 
Principal reasons given for failure 
to raise capital were: Fear of new 
laws (41); provisions of existing 
laws (35); adverse market condi- 
tions (21); expense of SEC regis- 
tration (19). But strikingly different 
were the reasons which companies 
not trying to raise capital gave for 
others’ failure to do so: In their opin- 
ion (obviously not based on direct 
experience), “lack of confidence” led 
all others—while the experienced 
group gave it a distinctly minor rat- 
ing. Both agreed, however, that ex- 
isting and proposed laws were im- 
portant dams in the capital stream. 


New Dress for Old-Timers 


In mid-June, two of the nation’s 
crack passenger trains will make their 
first major changes in equipment 
since they switched from wooden to 
all-steel passenger cars in 1910. 

For at that time, both the Penn- 
sylvania’s Broadway Limited and the 
New York Central’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited are scheduled to “go 
streamlined.” Concurrently, the run- 
ning time of each train between Chi- 
cago and New York will be cut thirty 
minutes. 
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New equipment for the Twentieth 
Century Limited, for example, will 
consist of four complete, highly color- 
ful streamlined trains, each of thir- 
teen cars, and weighing just two- 
thirds as much as_ corresponding 
equipment of conventional type. De- 
signed from headlight to taillight by 
an industrial designer, the tube-like 
units include rust, tan, blue and grey 
in interior color schemes. In prelim- 
inary tests in May, one of the trains 
hit a top speed of 95 miles an hour 
between Elkhart, Ind., and Toledo. 

In the Pennsylvania’s program is 
also included re-equipping of three 
other East-West trains—The Gen- 
eral, Liberty Limited, and Spirit of 
St. Louis. 


Head-On Collision 


Early in May, two points of view 
on prices came together in a spectacu- 
lar head-on collision. 

In Philadelphia, President Ralph 
N. Jones of the Underwear Institute 
(representing manufacturers) bitter- 
ly denounced price cutters, and pulled 
no punches in telling his members 
what he thought about buyers who 
ask for price slashes: 

“Taking advantage of untoward 
conditions, some large buyers are 
chiseling ruthlessly for lower prices. 
In a desperate attempt to secure 
something to run on, many manufac- 
turers are booking orders below pro- 
duction costs. . . . If one of us estab- 
lishes a low market, all of his com- 
petitors meet his price. Any advan- 
tage is short-lived and dearly bought. 
All are companions in misery and 
loss and no one is benefited.” 

But that everyone is benefited by 
price reductions was precisely the 
point that three big chain-store com- 
panies—two in the drug field, one in 
dry goods—made at the same time. 
In launching intensively-publicized 
buying drives to replenish their 
stocks and take on new lines at what 
they called “today’s bargain prices,” 
they insisted that consumers would 
buy more, producers would make 
more, if prices were reduced. Said 
one of them—United Cigar-Whelan 
Stores Corp.—in an advertisement to 
sources of supply: “We can sell $2,- 
000,000 a week if you manufacturers, 
jobbers and wholesalers are willing 
to cut profits with us. Then we can 
offer our customers genuine, worth- 
while bargains.” 

Meanwhile, the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents had this to 
say on commodity prices in general: 

_ “Conditions are being met without 
indications of panic or wrecked price 
structures. Commodity prices are 
the cause of considerable wonderment 





in many circles in view of their hav- 
ing been so well maintained under 
such adverse business conditions gen- 
erally. Weaker tone prevails in 
most sections but price declines have 
been far from drastic, despite the 
weakness in lumber, fuel oils, non- 
ferrous metals, farm products, coal, 
cotton, rubber and others. Then again, 
buying volume has been very limited 
and many materials have not been un- 
der a great deal of price pressure, 
which situation may be changed 
should there appear inquiry for larger 





takings in the major lines of trade. 
There are those who advise caution 
in attempting to follow commodity 
markets too far down and they point 
out that numerous materials are in 
good buying zone at present, mainly 
for the reason that prices have de- 
clined to levels where much further 
weakness is rather improbable even 
under the most adverse trade condi- 
tions. The consensus seems to be, 
however, that any immediate up- 
trend in commodity values is a remote 
probability.” 





THE BIGGEST TELEPHONE VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Nowhere in 


the world do 


people get so much for their 


telephone money as in 


America. No other people 


get so much service and such 


good service at such low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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—~=B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Public Opinion, Not Business, 
Is Affording Encouragement 








RADE and_ industrial statistics 
T exert no glow of satisfaction. 

Securities have exhibited moderate 
rallying powers, recovering better 
than 15% from the beginning of 
April to this writing. Commodities, 
most of them on drastically lower 
levels than a year ago, have been 
doing little or nothing. 

But public sentiment is steadily 
closing in against “anti” business pro- 
posals at Washington. This trans- 
cends in importance all other devel- 
opments. 

Also very encouraging are the re- 
bukes which have been administered 
to the National Labor Relations 
Board by the highest courts. Wheth- 
er the fantastic Wagner Act be re- 
cast at this session of Congress or not, 
the prospects are, first, that a stop 
will be put to wholly unjustified rul- 
ings and, second, that Congress will 
find itself compelled to fall into line 
with the growing public condemna- 
tion of this strife-breeding, iniquitous 
legislation. 

Steady whittling down of inventor- 
ies goes on, portending some degree 
of activity for replenishing purposes 
in the near future, even though the 
traditional “Spring upturn” has been 
disappointingly lifeless. 


Since our last issue I have covered 
several thousand miles and contacted 
all strata of the social and economic 
scale. Most impressive of all is the 
changing attitude among the working 
classes towards aggressive New Deal- 
ism, more particularly towards Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It is being widely 
grasped that no amount of Govern- 
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ment spending can insure adequate 
employment if Washington continues 
to paralyze business and industry by 
hostile policies. 

Little Business astounded the Ad- 
ministration by the stand it took 
against harassing employment-giv- 
ers. Could a poll be taken of Ameri- 
can wage earners, I believe the result 
would be equally astounding and 
dumbfounding to President Roose- 
velt, in view of his apparent cock- 
sureness that the one way to win the 
plaudits of the “‘ill-fed, ill-housed, ill- 
clad” is to hound and pound and im- 
poverish the employing classes, those 
to whom they must turn for self-re- 
specting jobs. 

The sweeping victory of the New 
Deal Senatorial candidate in Florida 
is hardly likely to prove prophetic of 
events next November. My visits to 
various Southern States, both East 
and West, convince me that there has 
set in a very strong trend away from 
anti-business radicalism and towards 
political moderation, and that this 
will be impressively demonstrated six 
months from now. 

Favorable trends in the labor world 
have not been confined to the courts. 
Not only has resentment sprung up 
against illegal seizure of plants by 
strikers, but an increasing number 
of workers, particularly among those 
in the lower wage brackets, who were 
coerced into joining the CIO, are re- 
belling against paying what they re- 
gard as extortionate dues and against 
domination by outsiders. 


European affairs are now exercis- 
ing less disturbing influence here. 


The new Anglo-French and Anglo- 
Italian agreements have had a dis- 
tinctly calming effect. Hitler is still 
an extremely uncertain factor, but it 
is questioned whether Mussolini will 
encourage him to become a still more 
Napoleonic force in Central Europe. 

The collapse of the French franc, 
following enactment of New Deal pol- 
icies similar to those practised and 
aspired to by our own New Dealers, 
should prove at least something of 
a warning to Washington Leftists. 
The experience and the fate of the 
French people are likely to bulk 
largely in our own coming political 
campaign. 

That President Cardenas was led 
to believe that the expropriation of 
the oil properties of gigantic Amer- 
ican (and British) companies would 
please rather than displease President 
Roosevelt, is the information vouch- 
safed this writer from authoritative, 
inside Mexican sources. Washing- 
ton’s cheerful acquiescence, after the 
seizures, lends color to the truth of 
that statement. Britain, on the other 
hand, has submitted strong objec- 
tions. The effect of our Government's 
easy-going attitude will have on other 
Latin-American Governments where 
large sums of American capital are 
invested, may be most discomfiting. 


Despite the current very unsatis- 
factory volume of business and the 
continued failure of President Roose- 
velt to restore confidence, this writer 
is hopeful that the next decisive 
movement, both in securities and in 
industry, will be upwards. It may or 
may not come before the Fall. 
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Do You Know This? 


The baking industry is the largest 
employer among the food industries, 
with over 200,000 employees and a 
payroll of $250,000,000 annually. 


* 


The U. S. is the world’s largest 
consumer, producer and importer of 
wood pulp. In 1936, world produc- 
tion was 23,000,000 tons. Of that, 
we produced 5,700,000 tons, imported 
2,300,000 tons, exported 200,000 tons 
and used 7,800,000 tons. 


* 


A total of $840,000,000 has been 
spent by the steel industry for new 
equipment and construction in the 
last four years. 





There are about 14,000,000 fami- 
lies living in their own homes in the 
U. S. and it is estimated that there 
are approximately 15,000,000 owners 
of stock in American industry. (In- 
vestor America) 

* 

6,355 employees of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
have been with the company for 
twenty or more years. Eight of these 
men have been employed for at least 
fifty years and 121 for forty-five 
years. 

* 

In the U. S. there are more than 
5,000,000 Italians, 6,000,000 Ger- 
mans, 5,000,000 Jews, 4,000,000 
Poles. There are thirty other racial 
groups of from 100,000 to 200,000. 


1 


Commercial uses for the light- 
weight metal, aluminum, have in- 
creased to more than 2,000 in 1938 
from less than 200 in 1918, as a re- 
sult of gradual reduction in price and 
intensive research. 

- 


To make one pound of honey re- 
quires 80,000 bees collecting four 
pounds of nectar from flowers. 


* 


Building materials costs today are 
6.3% less than in 1926. 
* 


Using nothing but an electric spark, 
a new method has been developed in 
Stockholm for detecting counterfeit 
coins. A spectroscope reflects the flash 
ot the spark on the coin and auto- 


matically separates the true coin from 
the imitation, 
* 


The Winter wheat crop this year 
will aggregate 725,707,000 bushels, 
an increase of approximately 6% 
over last year’s production and a 
third greater than the average for 
the last ten years. 
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13,000 Sources of Supply 


ESTERN ELECTRIC as manufac- 

turer and purchaser for the Bell 
System buys large quantities of materials 
of all kinds — more than $90,000,000 
worth in 1937. 


The Company bought these materials 
from more than 13,000 different sources 
of supply, thus benefiting many busi- 
nesses, large and small, and creating 
employment for thousands of people. 


In its purchasing policy, Western Elec- 
tric recognizes a dual responsibility — 


1. To buy at prices which are fair to 
the Bell System and hence to you 
as a telephone user. 


2. To buy at prices which are fair to 
the seller, so that he can continue 
as a dependable source of supply. 


This policy is typical of those under 
which the Bell System operates. 


Western Electric 


BELL SYSTEM SERVICE 
IS BASED ON 
WESTERN ELECTRIC QUALITY 
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CAPITAL CONSERVATION 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 





Ten years ago the prudent investor’s list consisted of 
securities referred to as “blue chips” or “‘gilt edged”’. . . 
companies whose names were almost household words, 
their stability and future prospects taken for granted. 
Today very few of yesterday’s “blue chips” are found in 
the portfolio of the alert investor. Industrial, techno- 
logical and social changes have brought new industries 
and companies to the forefront of investment favor. 


How many industries have passed their prime in the 
short space of a decade! How many stocks and bonds, 
once thought good enough “to put away and forget” 
are no longer a source of satisfaction to the holder 
but a cause of concern! And the normal changes 
attributable to progress are being accelerated and 
complicated today by unprecedented political and 
economic developments. 


Today, the efficient management of investments is a 
monumental task. To keep informed of events, to 
separate rumor from fact and to arrive at a realistic 
appraisal of values is more than a one-man job. To 
decide which securities are temporarily depressed and 
which are permanently impaired, to take action when 
a ‘do nothing” attitude prevails . . . these tasks are 
beyond the capacity of the individual, even though he 
devotes his entire time to investment arrangement. 


Successful management of investments demands the 
facilities, man-power and organized knowledge of a 
large group of investment specialists to scrutinize each 
new situation and judge dispassionately how it will 
affect the value of securities. That is the job that 
Moody’s Investors Service is doing for investors. 


Which of our services will help you most, we cannot 
tell until we have examined your list and know your 
investment requirements. Your inquiry will be held in 
confidence and will involve no obligation. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
1108 HOLLINGSWORTH BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





New Dealers 
Stand Pat 





been giving President Roosevelt 

so much bad advice since last 
August are having some real diff- 
culty explaining why the new “re- 
covery program” did not create a 
successful “inflation psychology.” 

The April pump-priming message 
was based entirely upon the theory 
that mere public discussion of such 
a program would turn the tide toward 
recovery. The effect, of course, has 
been in the other direction. The rea- 
son is that confusion in the Federal 
budget picture is now so disturbing 
that promises of more spending no 
longer operate as a tonic. But this 
point is easily ignored by the inner 
circle of White House advisers, who 
scoff at the idea that general public 
confidence is a factor in American 
business. 

Most reliable Washington opinion 
now holds that business will move 
along a little below current levels 
until the November elections give a 
strong clue to long-term outlook. A 
walloping repudiation of rubber- 
stamp Congressmen in perhaps 100 
districts would portend a new era of 
political stability. A sustained busi- 
ness boom would follow. 


$4,000,000,000 Deficit? 

Meanwhile, there will be no sub- 
stantial modification of fundamental 
New Deal policies and attitudes 
toward business, primarily for the 
reason that President Roosevelt is 
completely surrounded and_ isolated 
by his radical theory men. The real 
facts about the domestic business 
situation are not permitted to reach 
the President until two or three 
months after they have become the 
accepted foundation of current operat- 
ing policy in both management and 
investment. 

It was this refusal to let Mr. Roose- 
velt have the stark facts in the situa- 
tion which accounted for his stubborn 
six-months resistance to tax modifi- 
cation. Without White House ob- 
struction, the new tax bill could have 
been enacted in thirty days last No- 
vember. At that point the revision 
would have come as an instant stimu- 
lus to recovery. However, the six lost 
months have robbed the tax bill of all 


Te bright young men who have 
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its potential power as a stimulant to 
business. 

More important for its bearing 
upon the budget picture, the extended 
business slump means that the actual 
1938 yield from the new bill will be 
perhaps 25% below the official esti- 
mates. This reduced income along 
with increased spending point, in the 
opinion of Congressional tax experts, 
to a deficit above $4,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1939. 


Payroll Summary 


The enormity of the present 
monthly payroll and subsidy draft 
upon the Federal Treasury is sug- 
gested by the following tabulation 
from official reports of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, as of January-Febru- 
ary, 1938: 


Persons on 

Branch Monthly Roll 
Executive Service ........... 787,400 
Military Service ............. 333,600 
eee 5,150 
ND ° ceivcknhdswediaricages 2,150 
PWA Construction .......... 91,600 
RFC Construction ........... 148,300 
WEA, BOONE oie cicccics cides 1,583,000 
phen mails elie ioc voetae ik 328,000 
Farm Security Subsistence.... 409,000 
National Youth Administration 428,000 
ee a. ee 4,905,000 
Social Security Old-Age Pensions 1,580,000 
oO 59,000 
Dependent Children .......... 560,000 
Military Pensions ............ 852,032 
Civil Service Pensions......... 51,206 
WOME? icc nent a nets Ae 12,123,438 


In addition, the AAA program 
contemplates crop-subsidy payments 
to approximately 4,000,000 farmers 
during the next fiscal year. Under 
this arrangement, the total pay and 
subsidy rolls of the Federal Govern- 
ment will extend to some 16,000,000 
persons or families. We have only 
27,000,000 families in the U. S. 


Campaign Thought 


It is impossible, of course, to 
separate the present budget situation 
from the solemn warnings which Mr. 
Roosevelt has uttered regarding 
deficits. The new five-volume edi- 
tion of the President’s state papers, 
for example, carries this timely hint 
from his campaign speech at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., October 19, 1932: 

“If in some crisis, [the nation] lives 
beyond its income for a year or two it 
can usually borrow temporarily on 
reasonable terms. ; 

“But, if, like a  spendthrift, it 
throws discretion to the winds, is 
willing to make no sacrifice at all in 
spending, extends its taxing to the 
limit of the people’s power to pay 
and continues to pile up deficits, it 
's on the road to bankruptcy.” 
—LawRENCE SULLIVAN. 


_ Flint, Michigan. There I took on autos again for Richmond, Vir- 


_ aboard another shipment of autos. I don’t mind carrying other 


equipment and a high-geared buman organization to handle every sort of shipment! 

































































Tes A WAY OF SPEAKING, I’m an aris- 
tocrat among box cars, because I was built to provide special care 
in handling automobiles. Inside of me I have some fancy equip- 
ment called a mechanical auto loader. It’s a sort of rack arrange- 
ment that the Chesapeake and Ohio people use to stow autos 
snugly and safely in my interior... But I have to work both going 
and coming, because-the auto loaders fold up when not in use. 
Generally I come back from delivering autos with a load of some 
other high class freight. Last month, for instance, I took a load 
of autos from Detroit to Charlotte, North Carolina. Coming 
back, I carried cotton products to Akron, Ohio. The cotton was 
delivered to a tire factory where I was loaded with tires for 


ginia...picked up blotting paper for Cincinnati, where I took 


products, but I prefer automobiles. After all, I am a specialist. 


* * * 


Yes, C&O 6425, we agree you're a smart car, much in demand by automobile 
manufacturers. But don’t forget that shippers bave other reasons for preferring 
the Chesapeake and Obio—such as speed, dependability of service, plus the fine 


Chesapeake and Ohio representatives, located in principal cities 
from coast to coast, will gladly help you with your shipping problems. 
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CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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speedy—the hard way arduous and 
long. But as the clock ticks, the 
easy way becomes harder and the 


T= easy way is efficacious and 


hard way becomes easier. And as 
the calendar records the years, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that the 
easy way rests hazardously upon 
shifting sands, whereas the hard way 
builds solidly a foundation of confi- 
dence that cannot be swept away. 
—DANIEL RAND. 


When you awaken some morning 
and hear that somebody or other has 
been discovered, you can put it down 
as a fact that he discovered himself 
years ago—since which time he has 
been working, toiling and striving to 
make himself worthy of general dis- 
covery.—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Do the best you can with what 
you’ve got where you are. 
—KVP PHILOSOPHER. 


Power is poison. Its effect on 
Presidents had been always tragic, 
chiefly an almost insane excitement 
at first, and a worse reaction after- 
wards ; but also because no mind is so 
well balanced as to bear the strain 
of seizing unlimited force without 
habit or knowledge of it. 

—HeEnry ADAMS. 


One thorn of experience is worth a 
whole wilderness of warning. 
—James RussELL LOWELL. 


Anything that interferes with in- 
dividual progress ultimately will re- 
tard group progress.—Grorce H. 
Houston, president, The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


Life’s greatest tragedy is the mur- 
der of a beautiful theory by a gang 
of brutal facts. —ANON. 


The words “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord” have echoed 
and re-echoed across the centuries, 
across continents and down through 
the generations. From a Hebrew poet 
in a little out-of-the-way country we 
have an exclamation of assurance to 
all nations —C. F. McCompe, D.D. 





THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


AAU. 






















A TEXT 


Let your speech be always in grace 
seasoned with salt: that you may 
know how you ought to answer 
every man.—Colossians, 4:6. 


Sent in by K. Archer, Chicago, 
Ill. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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The American business man cannot 
consider his work done when he views 
the income balance in black at the end 
of an accounting period. It is neces- 
sary for him to trace the social inci- 
dence of the figures that appear in his 
statement and prove to the general 
public that his management has not 
only been profitable in the accounting 
sense but salutary in terms of popular 
benefits——CoLtsy M. CHEsTER, chair- 
man, General Foods Corp. 


A duty dodged is like a debt un- 
paid ; it is only deferred, and we must 
come back and settle the account at 
last. —JosePH Fort NEwTON. 


One thing we must learn is that 
we were on the right track a few 
years ago, and left it. When we made 
plenty of the things that people used 
to have, we were able to make them 
at low prices, and people were able 
to buy them, and this made work for 
more men. There is no way of chang- 
ing that cycle, and no way of improv- 
ing upon it. —HEnNry Foro. 


Failure indicates that energy has 
been poured into the wrong channel. 
—D. BRANDE. 


Advertising is about like cleaning 
a walk; it can’t be done once for the 
season. —THE KopAK SALESMAN. 


The full-grown modern human be- 
ing who seeks but refuge finds in- 
stead boredom and mental dissolu- 
tion, unless he can be, even in his 
withdrawal, creative. He can find 
the quality of happiness in the strain 
and travail only of achievement and 
growth. And he is conscious of 
touching the highest pinnacle of ful- 
filment which his life-urges demand 
when his is consumed in the service 
of an idea, in the conquest of the goal 
pursued. —R. BRIFFAULT. 


Mental goodwill is a valuable asset. 
People are quick to read your atti- 
tude or thought toward them. Inner 
thoughts and feelings are communi- 
cated in ways other than by spoken 
word. The good thoughts you think 
regarding others are a silent but sig- 
nificant force in drawing people to 
you and inspiring in them the same 
good thoughts toward you. Mental 
goodwill is reciprocal. The good 
thoughts you send out to others will 
return to you multiplied. 

—GRENVILLE KLEIsEr. 


Quiet minds cannot be perplexed 
or frightened but go on in fortune or 
misfortune at their own private pace, 
like a clock during a thunderstorm. 

—Rosert Louis STEVENson. 


Opinions should be formed with 
great caution, and changed with 
greater. —THE SILver Lin1no. 


Strong and bitter words indicate a 
weak cause. —Victor Huco. 


The best insurance policy for the 
future of an industry is research, 
which will help it to foresee future 
lines of development, to solve its im- 
mediate problems, and to improve 
and cheapen its products. 

—Sir Harotp Harttev. 


Let me, therefore, once more rec- 
ommend to you to walk a little more, 
at least in your garden, and to amuse 
yourself occasionally with pulling up 
here and there a weed, for it will be 
an inconvenience to you to be much 
fatter than you are. —Cowprr. 


Revolutionary uprisings are usu- 


‘ally the result of moral let-downs. 


Ratpw W. Socxman, D.D. 


The accomplishments of the human 
mind are still in their infancy. The 
gates have barely opened into a field 
so vast it fairly staggers the imagina- 
tion. Progress can no more be 
stopped by the adverse trends in any 
period than can the tides of the 
oceans be swayed by the hand or 
brain of man.—Gerorce M. VERITY, 
chairman, The American Rolling 
Mill Co. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. Price $2. See page 29. 
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TO MAKE 1938 A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 
Read the Inspiring New Book 


THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Edited by B. C. Forbes 


WHAT BUSINESS BOOK CAN 


Read this sample page! 635 additional messages, just as 

































. . . ? 
term. Jost, a stimulating, just as, encouraging MATCH THESE TRIBUTES? 
: i siness 0 
await you in “Thoughts on the ns “I have read and re-read the book: ‘Thoughts 
Life. on the Business of Life.’ ”’ 
“In EDUCATION its beacon light over- 
looks the misty lane of ignorance. In 
COMMERCE it finds an equitable norm 
that inspires employer and employed alike. 
In CHARACTER it lifts ome above the 
dingy distractive earth lights of night and 
he sees himself in the radiant glow of a 
never setting sun.”’ 
J.N.P., San Marcos, Texas. 
“Congratulations on the epic results of 
‘Thoughts on the Business of Life.’ It 
is the most enlightening guidebook for 
the proper method of attaining success 
it has been my good fortune to study.”’ 
F.J.McK., New York, N. Y. 
“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts 
on the Business of Life,’ I was so 
impressed I want 100 additional 
copies for distribution to our per- 
sonnel.” 
J.M.J., Detroit, Michigan. 
“Am delighted with my copy 
of ‘Thoughts on the Business 
of Life.’ Please send eighteen 
additional copies for distribu- 
tion to our staff.’ 
M. E. M., 
" Cincinnati, Qhio. 
j 
l 
), 
in 
1e Printed in easy- 
Id reading type on 
wove paper deckle- 
a- edged. Handsome- 
| ly bound. A book 
be you will be proud 
to own or to use 
ny as a gift. 
he 
or HERE’S THE BOOK THAT IS STIMULATING SUCCESSFUL THINK- 
TY, ING, THE AMERICAN WAY. DON’T MISS IT. ORDER NOW. 
ing 


———----—— Money-Back Guarantee. Mail Coupon Today —~ ~~ “75.15 | 


| B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2. Please send me a copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life.” It is understood | 
| that I may read and use this book for 5 days and return it for refund if it does not please me. 


| MO tae, ees toe Soe Oe a ek On cuties Saainne aku eens TAL wae re eee GRRACRTMmNeuaes | 
| EE enn at as, aera area Cn au cad gb deetbekene ees mene ne eee 
Ne ae eae ae os ool ocd whee ean | 
| | hes 
SE nn ee ee OE er re ti einen pmied 639 Messages 
l ii etre Ne ae he Ss a nee aa 
(Note: I am also interested in a bulk order. Please quote prices om........... copies.) For Every Day Use! 
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Center OF THE NEW 
Southern Market 
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Mississippi, located in the geographic 
center of the deep south, offers prof- 
itable distribution facilities to all sec- 
tions of the rapidly expanding Southern 
Market. No longer can manufacturer or 
distributor remain on the outer-circle of 
this $5,732,769,000* retail area and 
keep step with present-day demands in 
Southern population centers. 


With Mississippi as a distributing point 
your freight shipments can reach Mem- 
phis or New Orleans in seven hours; 
Dallas, Birmingham or Atlanta the sec- 
ond day; and St. Louis in twenty-five 
hours. These fast freight schedules are 
typical of the quick delivery service 
that makes Mississippi the unexcelled 
distribution center of the South. 


Consider these additional facts—A 
friendly people, an ideal climate, an 
abundance of raw materials, plus laws 
favorable to sound industry. Your 
inquiry will be considered confidential. 
Address — 


MISSISSIPPI 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
A Department of the State of Mississippi 

JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
*Total retail sales 18 southern states— 


1935 Business Census—U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 
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Lightweight Wall—Lamps in Rainbow Colors 
Other News of New Products, Materials 


Boon for Builders 
Imagine, if you can, a fireproof, 
insulated industrial curtain wall 


which, although only one inch thick, 
gives the same insulating value as a 
fourteen-inch thickness of common 
brick and weighs only one-twentieth 
as much; which comes from the fac- 
tory ready to be erected; which is 
easily sawed, drilled and fitted into 
place with ordinary carpenter tools ; 
which requires no painting and which 
gives the completed structure a mod- 
ern appearance. 

These qualities are all claimed for 
their product by the makers of a new 
wall for steel-frame factory buildings 
of practically all types—warehouses, 
factories, light manufacturing plants. 

The light weight of the material 
affords two important advantages: 
Large sheets are easily applied (as 


| shown in the cover illustration) and 
| the cost is thereby lowered ; and the 
| weight of the steel members in the 
| supporting steel frame can be reduced, 
| giving another reduction in costs. 


The wall is fireproof, and capable 
of withstanding high temperatures 
without melting, cracking or buckling. 

Cadmium-plated bolts fasten the 
wall curtain to the steel framework 


| and grey caulking compound is ap- 
| plied to the edge of each sheet. Since 
| the thermal expansion of the material 








is approximately the same as that of 
steel, no expansion joints are needed. 
And when alterations are necessary 
the wall units can be relocated with 
almost complete salvage of materials 
and with great saving of time. 

It sounds like-a boon for industrial 


builders. (1-515) 


Adaptable Steel Window 


Another offering for builders is a 
double-hung steel window which has 
several new features. The sash mem- 
bers are of tubular construction, 
which adds to the strength, durability 
and finished appearance of the win- 
dows. No weights or cords are used, 
and operation is controlled by spring 
balances equipped with stainless-steel 
tapes. Each window is completely 
factory weather-stripped with spring 
bronze to prevent loose, leaky and rat- 
tling windows. And the units lend 
themselves to any type of architec- 


tural design, the makers say, since 
they are made in 24 sizes and in five 
window types. (2-515) 


Variety in Decorative Lighting 


A new type of tubular lamp is said 
to produce the nearest approach to 
natural daylight ever achieved by any 
artificial illuminant. Other lamps of 
the same type provide hitherto unob- 
tainable tints of colored light with, in 
some cases, as much as 120 times the 
illumination for the current consumed 
as filament lamps of the same color, 
and with only a fraction of the heat. 

The secret is a fluorescent powder 
which coats the bulb. When the cur- 
rent is turned on, a large amount of 
invisible ultra-violet radiation is gen- 
erated inside the lamp. The powder 
absorbs these rays and re-radiates the 
energy in the higher wave-bands com- 
prising the color range of the spec- 
trum. Each powder responds to the 
ultra-violet with its own characteris- 
tic wave-band, thus forming its own 
particular color of emitted light. 

For example, one powder will re- 
radiate the absorbed energy in the 
short wave-band of the spectrum, 
forming blue light; another in the 
long wave-band, forming red light. 
Thus, by the proper selection and 
planning of powders, it is possible to 
produce re-radiation in practically 
any desired part of the spectrum, cre- 
ating pastel as well as pure colors. 

All sorts of interesting new possi- 
bilities in the decorative lighting field 
are apparent. The lamps could be 
used to beautify theatre interiors, 
hotel dining rooms, specialty shops, 
private offices, show cases, etc. And 
the daylight lamp, of course, makes 
color discrimination and even color 
matching possible under artificial 
light. (3-515) 


Puzzle for Hold-Up Men 


Here’s a safe that seems to be ab- 
solutely foolproof. All sorts of pre- 
cautions have been taken in its con- 
struction to foil even the smartest 
hold-up man. 

For instance, it has a concealed 
money-slot through which the store- 
keeper can deposit his excess cash 
during the day without opening the 
safe at all. It has a solid, one-inch 
















thick steel body. And, most ingeni- 
ous of all, the combination dial is re- 
movable and can be safely hidden 
away. Even the most expert of Jim- 
my Valentines would be a bit baffled 
when confronted with a safe without 
a dial. 

Octagonal in shape, the safe is only 
thirteen inches high and eight inches 
wide, and can be fastened to the floor 
with a steel bolt. One chain of gro- 
cery stores which has already installed 
these safes has made assurance dou- 
bly sure. They have placed the safe 
in an ordinary pail, fastened it to the 
floor and then poured concrete up to 
the head of the safe! (4-515) 


Tire for Tough Going 


A tire specially designed for ve- 
hicles of the “buggy” or towed type 
used in heavy construction (dam- 
building projects, bridge and tunnel 
construction and the like) is said to 
offer minimum rolling resistance and 
complete control of side slips under 
the most adverse conditions. 

Rows of blocks extend well up the 
sidewalls of the tire, bringing into 
play a much larger gripping: area 
when the going is very soft. And 
each tire carries a seal on its side- 
wall giving load and inflation recom- 
mendations for various jobs. (5-515) 


Telegraphics : 


Galvanized sheet metal has a new 
use—as a “canvas” for artists. This 
metal has a special paint-gripping 
surface and we are told that artists 
have found it ideal for their oils. The 
finished work is unaffected by sul- 
phurs and other atmospheric elements 
that ordinarily attack paintings from 
the rear; it is moisture-proof, does 
not set up harmful chemical reactions, 
and its slight expansion and contrac- 
tion will not crack hard paint. When 
the picture is thoroughly waxed, one 
artist claims, it is preserved virtually 
for all time. (6-515) 

When you screw this cap on a tube 
it stays on until the tube is empty, 
and you need never run the risk of 
losing it. When you want to use the 
toothpaste, shaving cream, ointment 
or whatever is in the tube, you sim- 
ply press it and the contents come 
through the cap. When you release 
the pressure the cap automatically 
closes and seals the contents against 
contamination, leakage, drying out or 
disintegration. (7-515) 

—A. M. Forses. 


* 

Keaders may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
wumber at the end will be found convenient. 
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No more nightwork... 


Since we got the P.M.” 


The last of the month is not the 
dread day it used to be—when the 
mail room and an extra clerical 
force worked through the night to 
get off the monthly statements! 
The Postage Meter has displaced 
hand sealing, stamp sticking and 
postage problems in hundreds of 
firms. Now statements can be mailed 
within a few hours, without extra 
help. 

And even smaller businesses find 
the Postage Meter invaluable for 
peak mailings. Says one New York 
merchant: “We have your large 
model, which represents a pretty 
big machine for a store this size. 
Asmaller model might do us twenty- 
eight days of the month—but on 
the two days we send out our bills, 
the machine we have is invaluable.” 

The Postage Meter does away 
with the old fashioned stamp. 
Your postage is kept safe in the 








Meter, set and sealed by the post- 
office. The Meter imprints a meter 
stamp, a postmark, and an adver- 
tising slogan on your business mail, 
and seals the envelopes simulta- 
neously. It prints meter stamps on 
special tape for parcel post or pack- 
age mailing. The Meter shows on 
visible dials the amount of postage 
on hand, amount used, pieces 
mailed— makes postage account- 
ing easy, postage control positive. 
And prevents loss, misuse or theft 
of postage, usually shows a post- 
age saving. Metered mail does not 
need to be faced, postmarked or 
cancelled at the postoffice— gets 
through faster, makes earlier trains. 





Models for every size business, 
large or small. Ask for a FREE 
demonstration in your own office 
—and see why progressive firms 
everywhere now use Metered Mail. 


PITNEY cerrsts iB OWES 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


817 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Branches in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING — 
Wh “A 
Numbers in circles tocate the largest cities which have recently [17] Best territories 
compared more favorably with the same time a yea r the / . 
St ‘any previous time since January, 1938 Comparison W : Same Continued ye rovement Little or r hange in PRR ES 
Time Year Ago one month or more ratiot est year . 

1. New York, N.Y 4. Columbus. Ohio 8. Durham, N.C is . \NJ i 

997, and higher 
2. Chicago, Wl 5. St. Paul, Minn 9. Lima, Ohio B 85° nt pe MS ease 
3. Milwaukee, Wis 6. San Diego, Calif 10. Superior, Wis C 73%, to 84% Recent . P T wesc re) 

r nt improvemen ced eontinuas down 
7. Holyoke, Mass D 63° 6 7 may b t T 
7 ee ee T yer territories 


FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 7 May 19, 1938 
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| Territory | aw Territory Iv" WY > ch i a: a ¢ 
sheuston. Tex. 7e | Dallas, Tex. 4+ Enid, Okla Y 7 wi Rochester, N. Y. « >] 
San Antonio, Tex. 2« ‘ at City, Okla. Pittsburg, Kan Vea, Territory \ Syracuse, N. Y. * 4 
LN 


San Diego, Calif. « Fort Worth, Tex. 2« Okmulgee, Okla / St. Paul, Minn. « 1 Scranton, Pa. « ES % 
El Paso, Tex. 2¢ Tulsa, Okla. Corsicana, Tex. 2« { Des Moines, ta. 3+ \ Albany, N. Y. * D Y, h 
Austin, Tex. 4« : Kansas City, Kan. Bartlesville, Okla. — \.Duluth, Minn, « Binghamton, N. Y. +&%@ 
Galveston, Tex. 6 Wichita, Kan. Lawrence, Kan. D Sioux City, la. 3+ Passaic, N. J. * 

Phoenix, Ariz. 2« "Waco, Tex. 4* Independence, Kan. \ Cedar Rapids, ta. 3« Montclair, N. J. 

Wichita Falls, Tex. 2« Muskogee, Okla Guthrie, Orla. Waterloo, la. 3+ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. * 

Tucson, Ariz. 2« a. Fort Smith, Ark. GY La Crosse, Wis. « 


. Territory ti 
Albuquerque, N. M. Superior, Wis. « 
Abilene, Tex. 2+ | — Baltimore, Md. 3+ 


. ae Sioux Falis, S$. D. 3« 
Roswell, N. M. 2« Moline. -ill. Washington, D. C. 3e 
y Fargo, N. 0. é Wilmington, Del. 3« 
y " Mason City, la. 3 ‘* 
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Grand Forks, N. D. « 
"Muscatine, ta. 

Aberdeen, S. D. « 

S. St. Paul, Minn. « 

Jamestown, N. D. « 











Daniel Minturn 


ODAY, makers of quality mer- 

chandise find it tough sledding to 

keep prices up and sales moving. 

But one company, the Van Raalte 
Co., makers of women’s hosiery and 
lingerie, has found the way to sell 
quality merchandise: Aim at wise, 
informed consumers. 

For quality merchandise, says this 
company, is bought by informed con- 
sumers. And all other buyers are 
simply followers of informed ones. 
The road to quality sales, therefore, 
is to give informed consumers what 
they want. 

Van Raalte, gearing all its sales ef- 
forts to the minds and desires of wise 
consumers, feels that the first thing 
to get is consistency. There must be 
a consistent set-up of prices, quality 
details, outlets, merchandising, adver- 
tising, salesmanship and_ research. 
Every detail of the selling method 
must fit into one consistent picture. 

Prices must be real bargains for 
the values offered. For the company 
feels that informed consumers are 
keen judges of dollar values. 

Unlike some manufacturers, Van 
Raalte prefers round prices. This 
company finds that a magic retail 
price is $1. Informed consumers can 
remember it easily. 

Quality details, according to the 
company, must be balanced and cor- 
rect. Ordinary or “price first’? con- 
sumers may be satisfied with hearing 
the salesclerk say: “This is a good 
item at a low price.” But informed 
consumers know details and are likely 
to check up on them. 

Informed consumers know store 
qualities, too. There is a definite type 
of merchant who likes to know all 
about what he is selling. He may sell 
huge volumes of “price” goods, but 
his heart is in his quality lines. And 


Aim Quality Lines at Wise Consumers 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 


tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 














informed consumers go to him to buy. 

Here is an advantage. The same 
instincts which lead merchants to like 
quality lines, lead them to be wise in 
merchandising and advertising. Re- 
sults can come by working with them. 

But a great deal depends upon the 
salesmen who sell to these stores. 
The quality-line picture must be kept 
consistent in their minds also. 

Such salesmen are like quality con- 
sumers and quality merchants—they 
also like to be fully informed. 

A salesman may, for instance, see 
a new competitive item on the mar- 
ket. It looks all right, and prices are 
lower. So he asks, “Why can’t we do 
the same thing?” 

The answer must be given by prac- 
tical, laboratory tests. Suave general- 
ities will not keep in his mind the 
feeling that he is adequately in- 
formed. He must be given compari- 
sons, with suggestions on sales tac- 
tics, and in sufficient detail so that he 
will have something he can grasp. 


Everything Has to Be Tested 


The salesman’s mind must be on 
the plus qualities of his own mer- 
chandise, and away from the minus 
or plus qualities of competitive mer- 
chandise. 

Similarly the salesman’s mind 
must be kept on the distribution of 
his goods and away from the produc- 
tion techniques by which his goods 
are made. 

Likewise, salesmen should be 
bothered only with the things which 
research shows to be necessary for 
the quality-line items. 

Quality-line research has to study 
an amazing variety of details. It must 
include markets, styles, designs, ma- 
terials and production techniques. 

While most informed consumers 
may be aware of only a dozen or so 
details of quality, the producer may 
have to study hundreds of details to 
give the consumers their dozen. 
Everything has to be tested. 

Of 100 new fabrics produced for 
testing, for instance, the Van Raalte 
Co. is unlikely to offer more than six 
to the market. No time is spent on 
telling the company’s salesmen about 
items withheld from the market, even 
though they are likely to meet 
“price” merchandise having similar 
deficiencies. Instead, all time is spent 
on telling salesmen how to sell the 
winners. The more information they 
get about that, the better. 

To sell quality lines, aim at the tar- 
get of informed consumers. The 
sights on the gun are informed mer- 
chants and informed salesmen. 
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THIS FOLDER SHOWED ME 
HOW TO COMPARE 
TIME PURCHASE PLANS 








How to know 
how much you pay for 
installment credit 


New folder shows simple way 
to figure true interest rates 
Are you paying more for credit than you should 
when you buy merchandise on the installment 
plan? Do you know how to compare the costs of 
different payment plans offered when you buy a 
car, furniture, a refrigerator—or when you get 

an installment loan? 


How to find true cost of credit 


Plans offered today differ widely in method and 
amount of charge—also in size, number and time 
of installment payments. Many involve dis- 
counts, ‘‘service fees,"’ or “‘carrying charges.”’ 

You can often save money by comparing the 
various plans offered you and selecting the low- 
est cost credit adapted to your needs. How can 
you make this comparison? By calculating the 
true rates of interest charged under the various 
plans offered you. The true rate of interest tells 
the price vou pay for credit whatever the pay- 
ment plan 


Household Finance has just published a quick, 
easy method for figuring true interest rates. This 
addition to Household’s list of consumer 
publications is called the ‘‘Consumer Credit Cost 
Calculator.’ With this handy calculator you can 
determine the credit cost of anv installment pur 


new 


chase or installment loan in just a few moments 
You are invited to send for this helpful calcu 
lator which Household Finance has prepared to 
promote a wider public understanding of credit 
costs. Mail the coupon below and you will re- 
ceive a copy without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 230 branches in 148 cities 


1878 + Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
Se eS ) eo a SS SSS ee A ee ee a oD oe ae 


HoOuSsEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-E 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your 
new ‘Consumer Credit Cost Calculator. 
Name 


Address ... 


City. .... State. 
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FORBES 
EPIGRAMS 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so 
thoroughly compiled and indexed 
that you can find at a glance one 
or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, 
impulse, emotion, motive and ac- 
tion. 

Over five hundred different sub- 
jects are covered in this book. It 
is an encyclopaedia of human 
nature written in B. C. Forbes’ 
impressive and vivid style. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 
Regular Price—$2.00 
SPECIAL—$1.00 
Fill In and Mail To-day 


——— a, cy cee 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York E5-15-38 
Send me a copy of FORBES EPIGRAMS 
at the SPECIAL 1.0 Price. My remit- 
tance is enclosed. Jf a resident of N.Y.C. 
add 2c for Sales Tar. 





















































































To the 





Sant travelers find that 
Belmont Manor provides the perfect 
and complete background for a Bermuda 
holiday. Our clientele is congenial and 
socially restricted. Every diversion on 
our 200-acre resort estate, including 
18-hole championship golf course (fre- 
quent tournaments throughout the 
year). 

The new Belmont Manor Beach Club 
grants special privileges and rates to 
Belmont Manor guests. Bermuda’s 
finest surf bathing. 

Consult YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or our New 


York office, 500 Fifth Avenue (PEnn. 6-0665), 
or write to our manager in Bermuda. 


BELMONT MANOR 
AND GOLF clus BERMUDA 


15, 1938 
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What the New Tax Bill 
Means to Business 
(Continued from page 17) 


Now let us consider, more speci- 
fically, the effect of the 1938 Tax 
Bill upon incomes and upon business 
in general. 

In the table on page 17 are given 
in adjoining columns the comparative 
taxes paid under old and new laws 
by two corporations, one having an 
income of $25,000 a year and one of 
$100,000 a year, with various divi- 
dend distributions. 

Under the 1936 law, both pay a 
normal tax of 8 to 15% on their 
net income and a surtax of 7 to 27% 
on their undistributed profits, accord- 
ing to the dividends paid. Under 
the 1938 bill, both pay only a nor- 
mal tax: 

(1) The $25,000-a-year corpora- 
tion pays 12%% on the first $5,000 
of net income; 14% on the next 
$15,000; and 16% on the next 
$5,000. 

(2) The $100,000-a-year corpora- 
tion (and all others over $25,000) 
pay a straight 19% with reductions 
aggregating 2.5% in case all income 
is paid out in dividends. 

The table on page 17 shows how 
this works out. 

The smaller corporation, under 
the old law, paid a composite tax 
ranging from $7,422.55 if it declared 
no dividends, to $2890.00 if it paid 
out all income in dividends. Under 
the new law, it pays $3,525.00— 
dividend or no dividend. It thus 
pays less than at present up to the 
62% dividend point, and more after 
that point. 

The larger corporation paid from 
$30,310.30 tax with no dividends de- 
elared, to $12,340.00 with all income 
paid out in dividends. Under the 
new law it will pay from $19,000 to 
$16.500, according to dividends paid. 
It also pays much less below the 50% 
dividend point and somewhat more 
above that point. 

The new tax is so much lower than 
the old in the brackets in which low 
dividends are paid, that the un- 
doubted result will be the building 
up of surplus. This will surely be 
used in large part for plant and equip- 
ment replacements, of which nearly 
all manufacturing establishments 
stand in dire need, thus stimulating 
the business of all who make and sell 
machinery, building materials and 
equipment and mill supplies. 

The surplus so accumulated will 
also permit expansion of the business 
in general and the creation of a far 
sounder financial structure. The ef- 









fect of the new law is therefore favor- 
able to the recovery and growth of 
business. 

Business and industry, however, 
should not be satisfied with this 
limited gain. For while the Revenue 
Bill of 1938 represents a considerable 
advance over that of 1936, it still 
retains certain principles which reflect 
better politics than economics. One 
is that higher rates produce higher 
revenues. It has not worked out 
that way. For instance, in 1929, 
when the capital-gains tax was a flat 
121%4%, the revenue from it amounted 
to $500,000,000. Yet in 1937, a 
semi-boom year, it amounted to only 
$100,000,000, though the rate aver- 
aged perhaps 50% more. 

High rates always tend toward 
various forms of activity to avoid 
taxable operations. Men will use a 
great deal of time and ingenuity to 
work out some perfectly legitimate 
way of avoiding taxes, when the rates 
are too high. Then the next Congress 
spends a great deal of its time and 
effort working out ways and means 
of blocking those methods. It is like 
the endless race between the gun and 
the armor—and just about as useless. 

A sound system of taxation, which 
would reach directly and openly all 
the people in proportion to their in- 
comes and expenditures would, in the 
end, result in a greater revenue. All 
present corporation taxes are added 
to the sales price of what they have 
to sell and eventually land squarely 
on the shoulders of Mr. Ultimate 
Consumer. He would be better off, 
in all probability, if they were levied 
directly by the Government. 

Altogether, then, the new bill is 
better than the old, and to that extent 
should aid in the revival of business. 
But the fact should be kept to the 
fore that a far greater simplification 
of the tax structure is desirable. If 
for no other reason, it should be re- 
vised to relieve the taxpayer of his 
disproportionate attention to that 
aspect of his business, to the neglect 
of more directly productive effort. 

The fight for tax simplification 
must go on indefinitely so as to give 
the business man some time to do a 
little business and the manufacturer 
time to get back to his manufacturing. 


Watch for timely Fores reports 
on these subjects: 

New and profit-making develop- 
ments in welding. 

New ways to use consumer re- 
search for increasing sales. 

New methods through which com- 
panies can stabilize employment to 
decrease taxes on jobs. 





SCENE: New York office of Mr. Frank W. Earnest, Jr. president of Anthracite WHAT IS HAPPENING: A man with tots of curiosity is 
Industries, Inc. It is Mr. Earnest’s job to push up anthracite’s $200,000,000.00 annual meeting a man with lots of experience. It’s the job 
sales, through developing better furnaces, stokers boilers, educating consumers. of the Statler Research Executive on the left to find 
Energetic, busy Mr. Earnest travels a great deal, thinks vigorously on more subjects out what travelers think of hotels—their rooms, beds, 
than coal, as you will see below. 
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of “I believe a great many hotels pay too much attention to frills. After all, a hotel is 
primarily a place to sleep and eat. When I go to a hotel, I'd rather see a good bed 


“Honest Service”: 27 years ago 
Statler began the modern sys- 
tem of hotel service with the 
famous “Statler Service Codes.”! 
Statler employees are trained 
to “THINK FROM THE 
GUEST’S POINT OF VIEW." 











food, service, “atmosphere.” 


than a yard of gold braid; ’d rather have a dime’s worth of honest service than a 
dollar’s worth of flattery; I'd rather have a ‘good meal’ than ‘tres bien cuisine’, and 
I'd rather pay the hotel a profit on the room I occupy than on the extras I am 


forced to buy.” 


CUSHIONED with 
FINE. CURLED HAIR 


‘oy nC eee : 
Good Night $ Sleep : Time after time trav- 
“a “a . 
elers rate ‘sleep’ No. 1 as a hotel service. 
That’s why Statler studies noise-control, ven- 
tilation, mattresses, bed construction, develops 
itsown equipment when others are inadequate. 


| 
“Good Meals andfor Good Floor 


Shows”: Statler offers you your choicein 
these matters. As public tastes in food 
change, Statler stays a step ahead by 
cooking in smaller quantities, devel- 
oping lighter menus, tempting salads 
and delicious new vegetable dishes. 





“Practical Planning”: Even when you “Little Things”: Every guest in 
unexpectedly stay overnight in a Statler every Statler gets a free morning 
city, Statler forethought provides Over- paper under his door. An original 
night Kit containing everything you Statler idea, it resulted from study- 
need,-from toothbrush to slippers. ing the little things that please. 


ees 


Hid STATLER 


“Fair Prices”: At a Statler, 
you pay the rate posted in 
your room. No “ bargain” 
rates to be loaded on your 
restaurant check or other 
incidental services. Result: | 
all prices are reasonable. | 
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MAINE—Plan Your 
vacation now! 


Consider this Mountain and Lake para- 
dise in Maine! Golf, bathing, boating 
at your door . . . fishing, riding, tennis, 
hiking, dancing. Full entertainment and 
social program. No hay fever. Weekly 
guests in July enjoy golf “on the house.” 
Booklet and rates from Charles B. Day, 
Managing Director, P. O. Box 7-F, 
Rangeley Lakes, Maine. 


RANGELEY LAKE HOTEL 


and Cottages 
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RISE TO 
JUNE? 


Has the market laid a foun- 
dation for a consistent rise to 
June? For a critical analysis 
read the current issue of the 
semi- weekly Stock Trend 
Bulletin. 


Send for a free copy now, en- 
closing 15c in stamps to help 
cover cost of mailing. 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, Inc. 


DIVISION 20 
HUNTER NEW YORK 


22 SS 














San Francisco, California 
May 3, 1938 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Standard Oil Company of California held 
today a regular dividend Number 49 of 25c a 
share and an extra dividend of 10c a share were 
declared, both dividends payable on June 15, 1938, 
to all stockholders of record as shown by the 
transfer books of the corporation in San Francisco 
at York at the close of business on May 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James 6. Donley 
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CTION of the market has been in- 
A conclusive since the previous 
“Outlook” was written. After 
retracing one-half the ground gained 
from the March lows, the Dow-Jones 
industrial average has shown a ten- 
dency to firm hesitantly, but up to this 
writing (May 5) it has made no more 
than a technical recovery. The utili- 
ties have been putting on a more en- 
couraging performance, but leadership 
by that section at this stage is of ques- 
tionable general market value. 

The industrial average made a gain 
of 22 points.from its March low to 
its April 16 high, and has given up 
11 points of that gain. The railroad 
average made a gain of less than 4 
points to its high of April 9, and at its 
recent low has also retraced about half 
the ground gained. The utility aver- 
age slightly bettered its April 9 high 
on April 23 and has held its gain of 
about 334 points rather stubbornly. 
That gain appears small, but it figures 
out at better than 24% from the 
March 31 lows, and maintenance of 
strength in the group is significant. 

First-quarter corporate profits are 
pretty well known now, but the rub is 
that current operations and near-term 
prospects hold out no promise of gen- 
eral betterment in the second quar- 
ter. Net results for nearly 300 com- 
panies were about one-third of the 




































DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 


first 1937 quarter, in the aggregate. 
Considered as a whole, the Class I 
railroads were “in the red” in the first 
quarter. The utilities made the best 
showing of any division, twenty-five 
systems recording an aggregate de- 
cline of 9% in net income, and recent 
strength in that group is probably 
directly traceable to this exhibit. But 
power output continues to decline, 
unseasonally, and is now about 12% 
under 1937. 

What has happened in industry is 
that, with wage and tax costs inflex- 
ible, and Washington through infla- 
tionary nonsense trying to make raw- 
material costs inflexible, productive 
activity has naturally had to provide 
the “give” needed by any economic 
order which is not going to break 
down completely. Topping this diffi- 
cult situation has come the alarming 
prospect of more nonsensical pump- 
priming which temporarily gives a 
few consumers some small income at 
the expense of the whole body eco- 
nomic. Moreover, business, twice 
burned, is doubly shy of the illusory 
“benefits” of that kind of inflation 
which is long on costs and short on 
profits. 

To sum up: Until the reckless 
spending -lending-inflating program 
appeared, the writer was hopeful that 
Congress would set the country back 
upon the road to recovery; that a 
good job of repealing and revising 
and liquidating the unworkable parts 
of the New Deal would be done. That 
hope has gone glimmering, but may 
be revived. Meanwhile, the best that 
seems likely is for the market to move 
tediously sidewise somewhere be- 
tween the March lows and the recent 
highs. At the worst, certain industrial 
sections may drop to new lows in the 
final phase of the bear market. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


22 More Stocks 
for Inflation 


Joseph D. Goodman 


N previous occasions this column 

has stated that usually the stocks 

in the “averages” decline during 
the last phase of a bear market to a 
greater extent than other stocks. In 
this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages have declined from 194 to 
97 since the top of the recent bull 
market, or exactly 50%. In the same 
period many other stocks, represent- 
ing good concerns, have declined 
from 70 to 84%, such as Briggs, 
Barber, Interstate Dept. Stores, 
Spiegel, Skelly Oil, N. Y. Air Brake. 
Readers should not, therefore, be 
surprised if the averages extend their 
decline to more than the 50% al- 
ready mentioned. This could take 
place without many other stocks go- 
ing to new lows. 

In the May Ist issue a selected list 
of stocks was presented here for long- 
pull investors, with the suggestion 
that they be bought on a scale down, 





with wide diversification. Additions 
to this list are: 

Bull 

Market Recent 

High Low 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. pref. 74 15 
I I eee 24 10 
Minn.-Honeywell ........... 121 46 
Butler Bros., pref. .......... 36 16 
ee dea veeexecenes 39 13 
Interstate Dept. Stores...... 37 6 
OS Ae re rere 28 6 
ee 99 28 
errr 38 20 
GS rr 28 15 
Swift International ......... 35 22 
Kimberly-Clark ............ 46 17 
Am. Woolen, pref. ......... 79 23 
Chi. Pneumatic Tool ....... 33 6 
i ieckanaas 27 8 
J. Ty BEI evccvccccuse a 4 
S. S. White Mfe........... 21 12 
Aluminum Corp. .......... 177 58 
a 40 15 
Ferro-Enamel ............. 47 15 
rr 90 53 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass...... 147 55 


It is obvious that there is nothing 
at present to cause a sustained, active 
rise in the stock market; hence 
patience and cash reserves are neces- 
sary. It is possible there will be no 
marked improvement until after the 
November elections. Sooner or later, 
however, the law of supply and de- 
mand will cause a recovery, with or 
without Government help. 


The years 1939 and 1940, on this 
basis, are likely to be fairly good 
years, because by then the replace- 
ment needs for such articles as auto- 
mobiles are apt to be large enough 
to result in a considerable increase in 
business. 

In many lines inventories are still 
burdensome at this writing (May 6). 
In department stores, however, in- 
ventories are very, very light, and a 
fair amount of replacement orders for 
Fall delivery is in sight. 

The principal impediments to busi- 
ness are so well known to readers 
of this column that they scarcely need 
repeating; but too-high and_too- 
inflexible labor costs, too much taxa- 
tion, are causing a condition of 
“sharing poverty” rather than “shar- 
ing the wealth,” as the New Deal 
fondly dreamed. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
railroads have asked for a 15% re- 
duction in wages. In the writer’s 
opinion, it would be of great benefit 
to the entire country if a reasonable 
reduction in railroad wages is ef- 
fected. 

Industries now doing best are air- 
planes, gold mining, shipbuilding. 

Corn Products and Penick & Ford 
have been greatly aided by lower corn 
prices; first-quarter earnings were 
well above last year. 

In the machine-tool line, Niles- 
Bement-Pond has been doing well. 
Last year, earnings amounted to 
$7.49 each on the company’s 173,000 
shares, which are now selling under 
the net working capital per share. 
Airplane manufacturers are among 
the company’s customers. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


Pressly H. McCance has been 
elected a vice-president of the Phila- 
delphia Company. 

Robert Shannon, vice-president 
and general manager of the RCA 
Manufacturing Co., has been elected 
a director. 

Charles H. Bliss has been elected 
president of American Utilities Serv- 
ice Corp. 

E. A. Trefzger and Frederick U. 
Conrad have been elected vice- 
presidents of the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Co. 

C. B. Stiffler has been appointed 
general manager of United Motors 
Service, Inc., a subsidiary of General 
Motors Corp. 
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AIR EXPRESS 


Armatures burnt out in south- 
western city. Replacements 
ordered from East. Delivered 
next morning by AIR EX- 
PRESS — at low cost, high 
economy. Use Air Express for 
shipping anything ... Nation- 
wide day and night service. 
Also to Canada, Latin-Amer- 
ica, Honolulu, and the Far 
East. For service, phone any 
RAILWAY EXPRESS 
office, and say “AIR 
EXPRESS Division.” 
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CHALFONTE: 
HADDON HALL 


* We have many extra ways of 
making guests feel welcome. 
Concerts. Dances. Entertain- 
ment. Varied, tempting menus. 
Restricted clientele. 

LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ATLANTIC CITY 





STEAMSHIP 
TICKET 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES * ALL SHIPS 
ALL CRUISES * AT ALL 
AMERICAN EXPRESS OFFICES 







Telephone or write for 
“Steamship Sailings” to 
the office nearest you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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Let’s Check Our Public Contacts 


(Continued from page 18) 


people make in person, is extremely 
difficult. It is so necessary, however, 
that it justifies considerable effort. 
It may mean the difference between 
a heavy, burdensome sales expense 
and a normal or light expense which 
will leave a proper profit. 

One way to observe a salesman’s 
relations with customers is to accom- 
pany him on a round of visits. An- 
other is that of making occasional 
inspection trips by superiors alone 
over salesmen’s routes or among 
random customers and prospects. 

An idea for covering the ground 
more intensively is a questionnaire to 
send to customers about the charac- 
ter and satisfaction of our sales con- 
tact. It could take some such form 
as this: 


Making the Most of a Small Business 


(Continued from page 15) 


before them? Like any sales asset, 
it is useless until customers and pros- 
pects know about it. 

The temptation in small businesses 
is to hire salesmen on a commission 
basis—almost any salesman who can 
get business. But the opposite course 
should be followed. It is a pretty 
good rule that the smaller the busi- 
ness, the higher the type its salesmen 
need to be. For a small business can- 
not afford the luxury of dividing sales 
functions and authority among sev- 
eral men as a large business can. 
And the one big advantage of the 
little fellow over the big one is that 
his salesmen are absolutely and per- 
sonally responsible for all their prom- 
ises. In our case, for example, we 
have only two salesmen, with our 
president as salesmanager. 

With salesmen and sales assets of 
these types, the small business can 
gear itself into the demands of its 


Muskegon Has a Comeback Plan 
(Continued from page 14) 


industrial survey. It went far beyond 
that. It pointed to specific directions 
of growth, where then-unsuspected 
opportunities existed. 

For illustration, the need of a com- 
bination commodity dock, cold stor- 
age and dry storage plant, and prod- 
uce and marketing center was visual- 
ized. The Mart, finest and_best- 
equipped commodity dock on the 
Great Lakes, with an investment of 
over $1,500,000—built in 1933 of all 
years—is the result. It has been a 
success from the start. 
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“Dear Mr. Black: 

“I am greatly interested to know 
how we impress you; whether our 
presentation of our goods is pleas- 
ing. 

“Will you help us to better and 
wiser efforts by noting a word or two 
after these questions? I will hold 
your reply in strict confidence for 
guiding our future policies. 

“Does our representative call on 
you often enough? Is it too often? 
Or at inconvenient times? Are his 
visits too long? Are they too hur- 
ried? Is he in any way personally 
unacceptable to you? Does he make 
an agreeable impression? Do you 
get the information you want? 
Promptly? Is there any confidential 
comment or suggestion you care to 
make to me personally?” 

No feeling of loyalty to hard-work- 
ing, faithful men should deter an ex- 


customers. And the bigger the cus- 
tomers, the more diverse are their 
needs, and the better the effects of 
this gearing. As a result, the small 
business with the right sales assets 
almost automatically gets the cream 
of the market. 

Gearing to the needs of customers 
means specially planned service. We 
carry complete records of our cus- 
tomers’ needs, some of them on fire- 
proof asbestos paper. Our trucks 
carry stock signs wherever they go, 
so that frequently service and new 
installations can be provided prompt- 
ly without driving back to the shop 
for materials. One of our field ser- 
vice electricians recently telephoned 
headquarters from a drug store, was 
told to deliver a stock sign to a res- 
taurant upstairs in the same building, 
and walked in with the sign while the 
surprised restaurateur was still talk- 
ing about it on the telephone. 

The small business man can use all 
of his executive personnel as sales 
assets. Not all of the advantages of 


These studies covered not only in- 
dustry, but also transportation, civic 
needs and requirements, distributive 
facilities, retail opportunities, etc. 

Second, Muskegon, recognizing 
that it is on the northern rim of the 
Midwest industrial belt, and recalling 
its previous success in financing 
building requirements of manufactur- 
ing industry, created in 1925 its In- 
dustrial Foundation. 

The Foundation, capitalized at 
$300,000, was organized to finance, 
on a strictly loan basis, the building 
requirements of new and desirable 
industries. It still functions on this 
principle. In spite of the depression, 


ecutive from studying the kind of im- 
pression they make on the trade. It 
is a kindness to any man to find out 
for him how he registers with the 
people he meets and to help him im- 
prove his style. Moreover, it is only 
fair to the rest of the organization to 
have the best possible sales work, and 
to see that maladjustments are cor- 
rected and obstacles to more sales re- 
moved. 

A customer has to be mighty in- 
dignant before he will take the ini- 
tiative of telling us unkind things 
about our salesmen or sales corre- 
spondents or telephone operators. As 
for prospective customers, they just 
won't bother. 

A good product or service by a 
good company, offered at a fair price, 
deserves good presentation to the pub- 
lic. And this should not be left to 
chance. 


diversified sales responsibility are 
with the big company. Many buyers 
like to talk things over with the men 
who will actually produce the goods.* 
Our senior salesman can talk adver- 
tising in all of its forms, and show the 
relation of signs to any program. 
And he can take our electrical engi- 
neer along to discuss the technical 
end. Customers know that when 
these men get through talking, they 
will direct the work personally. 

The small fellow can fight for his 
industry, too. When poorly framed 
laws threatened the welfare of our 
line not long ago, we got on the tele- 
phone, arranged a conference with 
the Governor, then spent a solid day 
phoning to all parts of the State to 
get others who were interested to 
come to the conference. The bill was 
liberalized. 

We were fighting for ourselves, 
but we were also fighting for our cus- 
tomers. And they appreciated it. 





*See also “‘Why I’m Glad I’m a Small Busi- 
ness Man,” FORBES, Oct. 15, p. 12. 


when so many banking institutions 
failed, the Foundation, although or- 
ganized to make loans which banks 
could not and would not make, has 
today a book value equalling the par 
value of its stock. In other words, it 
is 100% solvent. 

Since the Foundation was organ- 
ized, industries employing more than 
6,000 people have come in. There 
have been some failures, but all in all 
the new wealth added to the com- 
munity is many, many times in ex- 
cess of any losses that have occurred. 

Co-operation, plus plan, rebuilt 
Muskegon. It can do as much for 
other cities. 
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What Every 
TAXPAYER 
Should Know 


Sale of Stock 


A corporation which owns the 
shares of stock of another corporation 
fails to accept the terms of a proposal 
to sell those shares. Instead, it dis- 
tributes them to its stockholders, who 
in turn accept the proposal to con- 
summate the sale. To whom is the 
profit on the transaction taxable? 

The profit derived is taxable to the 
stockholder, not to the corporation, 
for Federal income tax purposes. 


Increasing Margin Account 


A taxpayer purchased stock and 
later delivered it to his broker to in- 
crease his margin. 

At the time of this delivery the 
broker held in the taxpayer’s account 
other lots of the same stock purchased 
after the stock so delivered had been 
bought by the taxpayer. Some of the 
stock in the account was subsequent- 
ly sold. For Federal tax purposes, 
what shares were considered to be 
the ones sold? 

Upon sale of some of the stock, 
the “first in, first out” rule requires 
that the stock first purchased by the 
taxpayer be considered the stock first 


Close-Ups of High-Ups 
(Continued from page 11) 

portunity to get acquainted with him, 
that this policy would be reversed. 
Mr. Young was wise enough to grasp 
that the directing head of a large 
enterprise, employing thousands of 
workers and entrusted with the sav- 
ings of thousands of investors, was 
essentially a public servant. This 
Writer was privileged to write a full- 
length magazine article, describing 
Mr. Young’s entire career, immedi- 
ately he took office. 

Secrecy breeds suspicion. In 
Loree’s case, secrecy presumably was 
advisable. 

JAMES SPEYER richly de- 
served New York’s 100-Year Asso- 


sold, rather than the stock first placed 
in the particular account from which 
the sales were made. For Federal 
tax purposes, therefore, stock in a 
brokerage account is deemed sold in 
the sequence in which it was pur- 
chased by the taxpayer, not in the 
sequence in which it was placed in 
the account. 


Different Taxable Years 


A partner files his personal income 
tax return on the calendar year basis. 
But he is a member of a partnership 








What are your Federal tax prob- 
lems, both business and personal? 


FRANK H. SHEVIT 


famous consultant on Federal taxes, 
will give you the answers, in this 
column or by mail, without charge. 
Enclose self-addressed envelope. Ad- 
dress him at Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











having an accounting period ending 
on June 30th. Therefore, he is un- 
able to determine his distributive share 
in the earnings of the partnership for 
the fiscal year ended June 30th, until 
after his return for the calendar year 
is due to be filed. How should he 


ciation Gold Medal. Speyer & Com- 
pany, established for over a hundred 
years, is a member, but this is the 
first occasion that a member of the 
association was awarded the gold 
medal for distinguished service ren- 
dered in New York City. Among 
Mr. Speyer’s achievements were cited 
his establishing of the University 
Settlement Society, the Provident 
Loan Society of New York, the 
Speyer School, the Ellin Prince 
Speyer Hospital for Animals and the 
City of New York Museum. 

More than all that, this veteran 
international banker, through his ge- 
niality, generosity, wit, philanthropy 
and ceaseless kindness, has won a 
unique place in the hearts of his fel- 
low-citizens, 


handle his own partnership income? 

For Federal tax purposes, the tax- 
payer’s entire distributive share of the 
partnership net income for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th constitutes in- 
come to him for the following calen- 


dar year. Therefore; it must be in- 
cluded in his return for that year, 
regardless of when the income was 
actually earned. 


Reorganized Bank 


A bank was reorganized and all 
slow and doubtful assets were placed 
in trust with an agreement that all 
future net earnings of the bank 
should be paid annually to the trus- 
tees, and that all net funds coming 
to the trustees should be paid to de- 
positors as soon and as often as suffi- 
cient funds were available. Must the 
bank pay taxes on the income of the 
bank turned over to the trustees for 
payment to depositors? 

Yes. Payments to depositors are 
not deductible by the bank because 
such payments are not materially dif- 
ferent from payments of deposits in 
the usual course of business, for which 
no deduction is allowable for Federal 
tax purposes. 


Accrual Basis 


On the accrual basis for Federal 
income tax purposes, a taxpayer is 
entitled to deduct taxes accrued dur- 
ing the taxable year, whether or not 
they are actually paid in that year. 


Drawing Up Will 


Legal fees paid by an individual 
for general personal legal services, in- 
cluding the preparation of a will, are 
not deductible for Federal income tax 
purvoses. 


CONGRATULATIONS to Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, helmsman_ of 
America’s largest bank, Chase Na- 
tional, for again coming forward and 
fearlessly condemning crippling New 
Deal policies and offering the Admin- 
istration constructive advice. Too 
many men of affairs still are afraid 
to “stick their necks out.” 

Henry Ford was more uncompro- 
misingly opposed to NRA and other 
political regimentation than any other 
employer. More recently he has 
fought the NLRB. Yet President 
Roosevelt deemed it diplomatic to in- 
vite him to the White House for a 
purely social, friendly visit. Which 
suggests that every he-man citizen 
should not hesitate to stand up for 
his rights. 
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Holmes of Swift: He Paves 
His Path With Teamwork 


(Continued from page 13) 


al mind. Holmes is a doer, an exec- 
utive who can ‘get machines turning 
and shipments rolling. G. F. made a 
first-rate president of Swift & Co. 
Sut his creative mind was hampered 
by the grist of decisions that had to 
be made, the people who had to be 
interviewed in the normal course of 
business, the figures that had to be 
looked over and digested. After a 
few years of the pressure, he followed 
the working habit of two decades: He 
passed along part of the job to John 
Holmes. 

This time, Holmes had to become 
president to relieve his boss. G. F. 
Swift moved up to become full-time 
vice-chairman. But the team is es- 
sentially what it was when it was first 
hitched up to handle War orders. 
Gus Swift ceaselessly generates ideas, 
John Holmes picks up many of these, 
gets plenty of good ideas of his own, 
meanwhile keeps the outfit running 
smoothly, economically, on schedule. 

Characteristic of Holmes and his 
working methods is the president’s 
office already described. It utterly 
lacks swank, though it is undeniably 
efficient. Holmes would be surprised 
if anyone told him his office is simple. 
It would never occur to him that he 
ought to put on “side” at the office 
just because he has the title and the 
salary. 

No more would it occur to him to 
expand his scale of living. He and 
his wife and their two daughters live 
in the moderate-sized house they 
have owned for some years in Bev- 
erly Hills, closest good residential dis- 
trict to the yards. They still keep 
one maid. They have, of course, 
made new friends as they have risen 
in the world. But also they still be- 
long to the once-a-month social club 
that they joined in their young-mar- 
ried days, still attend its meetings 
along with a mail carrier, a plumber, 
and other folks who have not made 
quite their financial progress. Their 
fellow members accept them in the 
same fashion as when John worked 
in the fats and oils departments— 
which is ever-so-much more of an in- 
dication than their own loyalty to the 
group. He rides horseback with his 
family and bowls one evening a week 
with a group of his old friends from 
the office. 

As president, Holmes has made 
some significant shifts in Swift’s or- 
ganization methods. 

It is doubtful whether any other 
American business could survive if 
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organized as the Big Packers are or- 
ganized, and it is equally doubtful 
whether a Big Packer could survive 
organized conventionally. An odd 
mixture of line and staff, it looks top- 
heavy. A department head in a west- 
ern packing plant takes orders not 
only from his manager or superinten- 
dent or both, but also from the head 
authority on that operation at Chi- 
cago. To an outsider it looks like a 
hopeless confusion of authority and 
responsibility. It results in a sizable 
central organization over a field or- 
ganization that should, at first glance, 
require no such supervision. But 
oddly enough, it works. The reason 
is partly in the tradition; everybody 
has grown up under such a set-up, 
considers it normal to have two 
bosses or two dozen. 

Even more important, though, is 
the nature of the business, with 
Chicago the central clearing house 
for each type of specialized knowl- 
edge on the many highly-specialized 
operations. So huge are the volumes, 
so razor-thin the margins, that ever- 
lasting vigilance is essential. A work- 
man cutting the bacon off the ribs lets 
his knife go a little too far to one side. 
Four ounces of bacon worth nine 
cents retail become trimmings worth 
four cents. That nickel difference in 
yields is a large share of the com- 
pany’s net profit on that hog. If 
half-a-dozen workmen make compar- 
able errors all day long, they may 
easily put the plant in the red. 

So, back at Chicago, the staff 
standardizes methods, checks yields 
to make sure there is no deviation. 
When something is found to be 
wrong, there is no time to put it 
through involved channels. The 
Chicago man in charge of pork cut- 
ting slaps a message on the private 
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wire, and ten minutes later the fore- 
man at South St. Paul or East St. 
Louis or Moultrie, Georgia, is show- 
ing the workman just what is wrong 
with the way he holds his knife. 

In the months since John Holmes 
took over, Swift’s organization lines 
have shifted. Not radically ; he is not 
the man to upset time-proved ideas 
for a theory. But every plant man- 
ager now reports directly to the presi- 
dent, who is the one top boss he can 
go to in time of need. 

Other changes of the same general 
type have occurred. It is a good bet 
that within five years the lines of 
responsibility and authority will be 
considerably simplified. Gradually, 
though, with each step thoroughly 
proved before the next step. When 
the change is completed, the transi- 
tion will hardly be perceptible to 
those who have lived with it as it has 
happened. As in most of their en- 
deavors, nobody except G. F. Swift 
and John Holmes know whose ideas 
are at the base of these changes. Even 
their closest associates have given up 
trying to separate their activities. 
When both are in town, they confer 
a dozen times a day. Fourth-floor 
clerks are betting on how long it will 
be before the new carpet shows a 
path between their office doors. 

But most of the president’s discus- 
sion occurs at his own desk, in the 
office with his four assistants. Out- 
side callers come by appointment—to 
save their time, because of the dis- 
tance from the Loop—and are inter- 
viewed in an adjacent conference 
room. Swift people with confiden- 
tial messages are seen here. Any 
Swift employee who wants to see the 
president merely calls the telephone 
operator, asks to be notified when 
the office has no caller, then walks 
on in. Anyone with legitimate busi- 
ness, whether on the outside or in- 
side, can get Holmes on the wire. 

He is “John” to hundreds of Swift 
men at Chicago and elsewhere, all of 
them men who have grown up in the 
business with him. He knows them 
just as well. They respect him for 
his intimate knowledge of the busi- 
ness as well as for his character. And 
especially they like him because he 
is a folksy, friendly fellow of obvious 
sincerity. 

His steady climb has put him, still 
several years below 50, at the head 
of one of the world’s greatest busi- 
nesses. It will be, for his manage- 
ment, a better, broader enterprise. 
And if he remains comparatively un- 
known to the world at large, it will 
be because he prefers to devote all 
his energies to handling his job quiet- 
ly and effectively. 
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Are Your Salesmen Licked By Business Conditions? 
This Handy Book Supplies Just The “Summer Tonic” Needed Now! 











Sample Excerpts from B.C. FORBES’ 
Handy Book SELF-HELPS 


Cheerfulness will open a door when other keys 
fail. 





Ambitions should be akin to ideas. 

To be without ambition is to be mentally dead. 
But supreme care must be taken that our 
ambition is not such as to kill us morally 
or spiritually. 





Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to come 
to them. ; 
Strong, able, alert men go after Opportunity. 

The brainiest of men make Opportunities. 





Initiative is in business what radium is among 
metals—the rarest and most valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 





Whatever befalls, we must hold on to our 
self-respect. 7 

We must indulge overmuch in neither self- 
blame nor self-pity. We must not sur- 
render abjectly to fear, but lay fast hold on 
faith. 

We must fight, not faint. Remember that no 
man is defeated until he himself admits 
defeat. 





Health is the highest form of wealth the indi- 
vidual can possess. 





Enthusiasm is the electric current which keeps 
the engine of life going at top speed. 





You have to build your own monument—or dig 


your own pit. 





Major business indices may be down but business isn’t! 
Orders are still to be had if your men GO after them. 
They want their share of sales but nine months of scare 
headlines have sapped their drive. 


Many need pepping up — encouragement — self-confi- 
dence. Here is just the “Summer Tonic” they can use at 
this time—a handy little volume full of inspiration and 


- SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly 
into your salesman’s pocket. 

It is the kind of book that he will read over and 
over—every line in it will brace him up and make 
him go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You—Ambition—Courage— 
Opportunity—Initiative—Hold On to Your 
Self-Respect—Personality—Honesty— 
Health—Enthusiasm—Cheerfulness—Stick 


Order a copy for every man on your staff at these 
reduced quantity prices: 


1 to 10....................25 cents a copy 
11 to25....................23 cents a copy 
PO enews stvewscensss 21 cents a copy 
ee 18 cents a copy 
101 or more................ 15 cents a copy 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. This book supplies 
just the “Summer Tonic” your men need right 
NOW! 

a a a a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe = = mem 2 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, SH-5-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SE cae deroeaes copies of SELF-HELPS by B. C. Forbes at the 
price quoted above. Remittance for $............ is enclosed. (Charge 
orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 


For New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of 
unemployed. 
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City and State 
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The younger generation now learns correct driving at the start—in high-school days 


News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


Younger Generation Starts Right 

Education for automobile drivers 
and for pedestrians is now a definite 
feature in the curricula of more than 
5,000 high schools. Actual behind- 
the-wheel training is being given to 
students in nearly 300 high schools. 

Eleven states now have laws re- 
quiring safety education, while four 
others have State Board of Education 
regulations requiring such instruction. 
3ut the work of training young peo- 
ple to drive properly—and courte- 
ously—is almost national in scope. 
In addition to the fifteen states men- 
tioned, safety education is included in 
school curricula of eleven other states 
where no laws or regulations yet 
exist. 

The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation has developed plans for and 
assigned experienced educators on the 
AAA staff, to conduct teacher-train- 
ing programs, in co-operation with 
colleges and educational authorities. 

Above is the driving course of the 
Lane Technical High School, Chi- 
cago, in action. 


Straight Through the Fog 


Running at less than half-steam as 
compared with last year, the auto- 
mobile industry is currently sur- 
rounded with a Federal Trade Com- 
mission marketing-practice probe, 


with strikes and rumors of strikes, 
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with Presidential blame for having 
overproduced last year when it tried 
to keep running as long as possible 
to help employment stability, with the 
aftermath of a Federal Trade Com- 
mission trade-practice conference, and 
with new schemes for solving the 
used-car problem bobbing up every 
month. 

For an industry that has tried hard 
to mind its own business and has 
asked no favors of government, auto- 
motive men seem to be getting more 
than their share of attention from out- 
siders. That is natural, though, be- 
cause one out of every seven people 
gainfully employed in the United 
States is dependent directly or indi- 
rectly on the automobile business for 
his livelihood. Automobile retailers, 
moreover, have not stood with manu- 
facturers in refraining from asking 
outside government assistance. 

In the face of current fog, manu- 
facturers are steadily evincing their 
own confidence in the future by heavy 
investments in new machinery and 
new dies looking toward important 
design revisions next Fall, 


Legal Code on Its Way 


It seems certain that the automo- 
bile retailing business will be operat- 
ing under a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion fair-practice code before long. 
The FTC got complete suggestions 





for fair-trade rules covering scores of 
operating details from a conference 
held late in April in Detroit during 
the annual meeting of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association. The 
code finally promulgated will be the 
work of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and will be enforceable in the 
courts. 

On most points dealers’ wishes are 
likely to be followed. It does seem 
probable, however, that the FTC will 
incorporate a provision barring ef- 
forts to establish used-car allowance 
values, even though dealers at the 
conference voted against such a pro- 
viso. The FTC has insisted that price 
fixing be outlawed—and attempts to 
fix used-car trade allowances definite- 
ly involve price fixing in some form. 

Michigan dealers opposed the set- 
ting up of a code under FTC regu- 
lations, but were voted down by a 
majority of their fellow-retailers. The 
code, once promulgated, will be in 
effect indefinitely. Its ultimate ad- 
vantages and disadvantages will be 
determined only by time. Certainly 
there are some of the latter. 


Export a Bright Spot 


Overseas sales are a bright spot in 
the generally dull automotive picture. 
Foreign car and truck sales from 
U. S. factories were off less than 4% 
the first quarter of this year as com- 
pared with last. General Motors re- 
ports the largest March overseas 
volume in history, with the first quar- 
ter of 1938 beating the same 1937 
period by 12.2%. 

Domestically, trucks have been 
holding up better than passenger cars 
this year—just as they did late in 
1937. Commercial-car sales were 
badly off for the January-March 
period as compared with last year— 
about 44% in fact—but the passen- 
ger-car drop was over 53%. 


Is Selling Bad for Business? 


President Roosevelt’s fireside criti- 
cism that “the automobile industry 
not only turned out a normal increase 
of finished cars but encouraged the 
normal increases to run to abnormal 
figures, using every known method 
to push their sales” might be accepted 
as an exhortation to already punch- 
drunk salesmen to emulate Rip Van 
Winkle until some governmental 
magic has stimulated crowds to storm 
their showrooms and awaken them 
once again. It is scarcely possible, 
though, that the President could have 
had in mind discouraging sales effort 
at a time when movement of goods 
to those consumers who have money 
to buy is so badly needed. Automo- 
biles must be bought and used up, if 
the factories are to run and provide 
employment. 
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1s indispensable to those comforts 








we call ‘American” 


rw world - traveler appreciates better 
than anyone else all that this country 
means in terms of better living. In 
America he sees automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, toasters, radios, tele- 
phones . . . conveniences that are profusely 
distributed among our people as nowhere 
else in the world. 


Few realize how vital a factor copper has 
been in making all these things possible. 
Without large tonnages of copper at reason- 
able prices, the growth of electricity would 
have been immeasurably retarded. And 
without electricity abundant and cheap, 
we could not have created in this country 
the goods and the wealth that are both 
the envy and the goal of the rest of the 
Civilized world. 


Foremost in the mining, smelting, refining 
and fabrication of copper is Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, an integrated 
group of diversified companies with a back- 
ground of more than a century of metal- 
lurgical experience. Employing tens of 
thousands of persons directly, it indirectly 
furnishes employment to millions of others. 


A Basic Industry 


“Copper” is one of those basic industries 
through whose development America has 
prospered greatly. Farflung as is the cop- 
per industry today, much is yet to come. 
Through research and constantly improv- 
ing methods, “the red metal” will con- 
tribute in still larger degree to an ever- 
higher standard of living. 





ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


New York 


25 Broadway 
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ak oy ERE are the facts! Sworn records show that among indepen- 
A Ba | dent tobacco experts, Lucky Strike has twice as many exclusive 
5 smokers as have all other cigarettes put together. These men 
are auctioneers, buyers and warehousemen. They deal with all, but 
are not connected with any manufacturer. They know tobacco from 
Ato Z...and they smoke Luckies...2 to 1! 

Remember, too, that every Lucky Strike gives you the throat pro- 
tection of the exclusive process, “It’s Toasted.” This process removes 
certain harsh irritants present in all tobacco, and makes Lucky Strike 
a light smoke—easy on your throat. 


Have You Heard 
the Chant of the 


Tobacco Auctioneer 


Copyright 1938, The American To 000 Osage" 








